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BETWEEN ISSUES 


AS WE WRITE, we (and the entire world) are keeping one 
ear to the news from Denver. The sudden tragedy that over- 
took the President of the United States has united Demo- 
crats Northern and Southern, Republicans seaboard and 
isolationist, members of the Soviet Presidium and Jews in 
Moscow synagogues, Europeans, Asians and Latin Ameri- 
cans. All are at one in praying for Mr: Eisenhower’s speedy 
recovery. There has been nothing like this universal outburst 
of human feeling since the liberation of Europe from Hitler, 
a liberation in which Mr. Eisenhower played no small role. 

We cannot say or do very much about the President’s 
health; this rests with higher powers. We can only hope 
with the rest of humanity that his recovery is rapid and 
complete, and that the quest for peace to which he gave so 
much impetus will not flag. But we would like to make one 
point with all the urgency at our command: We can avert 
similar tragedies in the future. 

This is not the old pitch for physical examinations for 
Presidents; some of our best (and longest-living) Presi- 
dents might not have passed such examinations. It is a 
pitch to do something about the malady which struck the 
President, coronary thrombosis. Heart disease is our nation’s 
Number One killer, striking the lowly as well as the 
great, and though medicine has made tremendous progress, 
we know as little about preventing heart disease as Harvey 
in the seventeenth century. Is this a Divine secret which 
will never be revealed to mortals? We doubt it. We won’t 
believe it until as much money, time and talent is devoted 
to stopping heart disease as goes into making bombs. To 
keep this discussion non-political, we won’t say why we think 
such resources should be mobilized by Government. But we 
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will point out the obvious gains made in the fight agains 
polio as the result of President Roosevelt’s leadership in 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Polio is a 
very rare disease compared to coronary thrombosis. If you 
want to protest against the fate which befell the President, 
there is no better way than to help science in its fight 
against heart disease. Send your 
contributions to Heart Fund, 485 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

GENTLEMAN Jim: If we had to 
face a security board, as did the 
people discussed in the next few 
pages, we could think of few 
fairer judges than James Rorty 
(left). Once styled “the last of 
the muckrakers,” Jim Rorty has 
spent a lifetime cutting through 
the fraudulent advertising and 
propaganda of Big Business and 
Big Government, sifting and pas: 
ing on the truth to the consumer 
and citizen. Many’s the time he's 
passed up lucrative personal opportunity in this effort, but 
his fearless integrity has made him one of the nation’s most 
respected journalists. In more than two decades of writing 
for THE New Leaner, Harper’s, Atlantic and other journals, 
he’s been threatened with libel suits many times, but nary 4 
word of his has ever been proved untrue. His books, His 
Master’s Voice and McCarthy and the Communists, stand 
as models of clarity in much-confused fields. So does his 
article on the next page. 
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The legitimate attempt to bar Communists from sensitive positions in Government 


has been perverted into a protracted nightmare for thousands of innocent people 


What Price Security? 


shall have and should have as 
long as the cold war lasts. But to 
combat the subversion, sabotage and 
espionage that are constant aspects of 
Communist aggression, even in a pe- 
tiod of detente like the present, must 
we subject thousands of Government 
employes, workers in classified in- 
dustries, and drafted servicemen to 
protracted nightmares of crippling 
anxiety, moral misery and _ public 
branding? 

In theory, it is not a crime to be 
labeled a security risk by the head 
of the Government agency that em- 
ploys you (perhaps 
picked the wrong father, mother or 
mother-in-law); or to be fired by 
your industrial employer for reasons 
that have nothing to do with your 


Sin SORT of security system we 


you merely 


integrity, patriotism or competence; 
or to be given, at the end of your 
draft service, an “undesirable” or 
“general discharge under honorable 
conditions” instead of the honorable 
discharge which your service record 
would normally entitle you to. 
Actually, these are all moral, social 
and financial disasters of the first 
magnitude which only spies and 
saboteurs should be made to suffer. 
They are disastrous even when, after 
months or years of hearings and ap- 
peals, you are triumphantly cleared 
and restored to your job or given 
an honorable discharge. They are 
disasters which, on the record, have 
fallen with quasi-divine impartiality 
upon the guilty and the guiltless, 
upon Communists and anti-Commu- 
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By James Rorty 


nists, upon Socialists and Republi- 
cans, upon those who were merely 
foolish or careless when young, and 
upon those who were related to or 
friendly with the wrong people. 

The public knows little of this 
record. The victims are not likely to 
advertise their misfortunes, even 
after they have rescued themselves 
from the toils of our security system 
with the help of friends and lawyers, 
and after expending vastly more 
time, money and emotional energy 
than they could afford. A few make 
headlines: Wolf Ladejinsky, Norman 
P. Gaston, Stephen Branzovich, Eu- 
gene Landy. But we hear nothing 
about the hundreds of hapless people 
who, after being caught and maimed 
in the security machinery set up un- 
der Public Law 733 and Executive 
Order 10450, have crawled away to 
lick their wounds in the obscurity 
that has become their most precious 
possession. Only recently, with the 
publication of two careful and valu- 
able studies financed by the Fund 
for the Republic, have we begun to 
understand the operations and hu- 
man costs of the Eisenhower security 
program. 

The first of these studies is a col- 
lection of 50 Case Histories in Per- 
sonal Security, compiled by Adam 
Yarmolinsky and published by the 
Bureau of National Affairs in Wash- 
ington. This is a preliminary instal- 
ment of a much larger compilation 
which, when completed, will be put 
at the disposal of the New York Bar 


Association’s recently established 


Committee on the Federal Loyalty- 
Security Programs. 

The second is a study of the Army 
Military Security Program entitled 
The Draftee and Internal Security, 
by Rowland Watts, National Secre- 
tary of the Workers Defense League, 
which publishes the volume along 
with a separately bound appendix 
consisting of 49 case histories involv- 
ing servicemen. 

Both studies deal with employes or 
servicemen who have contested the 
unfavorable action taken by the se- 
curity authority, have demanded and 
in most instances obtained hearings, 
and have been represented by coun- 
sel. Many employes resign or accept 
dismissal rather than go through the 
strain and expense of fighting sus- 
pension as a security risk. Many serv- 
icemen do not contest the “undesir- 
able” or “general discharge under 
honorable conditions” given them 
by the armed services. Hence, these 
case studies do not pretend to pro- 
vide us with a comprehensive picture 
of the security system as a whole. We 
have here only those employes and 
servicemen who chose to fight. In 
fighting, whether they won or lost, 
they have revealed the stupidities, 
cruelties and injustices inherent in 
our present security program, and 
it is significant that in about two out 
of three cases they won. 

What immediately strikes the read- 
er of these histories is that in most 
of them neither the law nor the pub- 
lic interest required the bringing of 
the charges. The employes and serv- 








icemen involved do not admit to 
current or recent membership in the 
Communist party and its fronts: nor 
do such charges appear in their FBI 
dossiers. if one may judge from the 
terse and incomplete summaries 
which are all that the accused or 
their counsel are permitted to see. 
Their past left-wing affiliations and 
those of their relatives and associates 
usually date back five, ten, 15, even 
25 years. They do not refuse to an- 
swer questions or take refuge in the 
Fifth Amendment. 

The critical section of Executive 
Order 10450 requires that no civilian 
officer or employe be employed or 
retained unless his employment is 
“clearly consistent with the interests 
of national security.” But the inter- 
ests of national security are scarcely 
endangered by the employment of 
former members or fellow-travelers 
of the Socialist Workers party or the 
Independent Socialist League, whose 
political activities five. ten or 15 
years before consisted chiefly of 
fighting the Stalinists. Nor does it 
make sense for the Army to keep 
those boys in a kind of military 
deep-freeze during their active serv- 
ice, flagged against promotion, oc- 
cupied with routine jobs, and tarred 
eighteen months or two years later 
with an “undesirable” or “general 
discharge under honorable condi- 
tions.” 

The same judgment applies to the 
unfortunates who found themselves 
caught in security tanglefoot ten 
years after they had learned abou 
Communism the hard way by join- 
ing American Youth for Democracy 
and getting properly fed up with it, 
so that their FBI files show no subse- 
quent Communist affiliations or ac- 
tivities. Yet, precisely such cases re- 
cur again and again in the compila- 
tions assembled by Yarmolinsky and 
Watts. If one may judge from these 
samples, what finally happens to the 
people involved depends less on what 
they or their relatives and friends did 
or said in that receding past which 
is as yesterday to the FBI, as upon 
their energy in fighting the charges, 


their choice of an attorney and their 
luck with respect to the security 
board that hears them. 

In general, the boards tend to 
make more sense than either the law 
or the security officers who adminis- 
ter it. Both, interestingly. are likely 
to behave more sensibly and hu- 
manely when the security charge in- 
volves drunkenness or sex deviation, 
rather than past political sins com- 
mitted either directly or vicariously 


by the accused person’s mother, un- 
cle or sister-in-law. 

Most of Yarmolinsky’s 30 case his- 
tories of Government employes in- 
volve low-salaried workers in non- 
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RADFORD: ‘FOR LACK OF BETTER’ 
sensitive positions, without contact 
with classified materials and without 
Their 
ordeals are as devastating as those 
of similar little people who have ex- 
perienced the mindless fury of a flood 


supervisory responsibilities. 


or hurricane. 

Take, for example, the substitute 
postal clerk who in February 1954 
received notification that he was un- 
der investigation by the regional of- 
fice of the Civil Service Commission. 
He had spent the previous year fight- 
ing Communist domination of his 
union, a fight which ended victori- 
ously when he led the union out of 
its Red-dominated international and 


back into the CIO. 





Confident that his anti-Communist 
record would result in his prompt 
clearance, the postal clerk felt he 
needed no legal help in replying to 
the charges against him. These 
charges alleged that 13 years before 
he had signed a Communist nominat- 
ing petition; that he had been a 
member of the International Workers 
Order, a Communist-controlled in. 
surance organization; that he had 
associated closely with officers of the 
Socialist Workers party; and that in 
his job application he had failed to 
note two previous periods of Govern- 
ment employment. 

In his reply, the employe declared 
that he had never been a member of 
any organizations, or knowingly as 
sociated with persons, engaged in 
subversive activities; that his signa- 
ture on a Communist nominating 
petition 13 years before did not re- 
flect his support of the Communist 
party; that he hadn’t mentioned his 
previous Government jobs because 
both had been brief and terminated 
by resignation for good reasons, one 
being that his eyesight did not per- 
mit him to do welding. 

A week later, the employe was sus: 
pended without pay by a letter citing 
the earlier charges and others, among 
them that his wife’s name had ap- 
peared on a mailing list of the Na 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, that in March 1944 she 
had been a member of the Young 
Communist League (which both hus 
band and wife denied), and _ that 
Communist literature and art had 
been observed in their home. 

This time, the employe engaged 
counsel and was given a hearing by 
a board consisting of three civilian 
members of military installations. 
The employe submitted a complete 
autobiography, much of it dealing 
with his long anti-Communist record 
in his union. He denied all the 
charges against himself and his wile 
except yielding on impulse to the 
request of a street solicitor to sign 4 
Communist nominating petition—# 
a time when the party was legally » 
the ballot. The Communist literatut 
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tuned out to be a copy of Das 
Kapital, acquired as a reference text 
while in college; the pictures were 
cheap reproductions of paintings by 
Picasso, Matisse, Renoir and Modig- 
liani. Thirteen witnesses, some of 
them prominent in state and local 
politics, testified concerning the em- 
ploye’s good character, loyalty and 
anti‘Communist union activities. 
Two months later, the employe re- 
ceived notice that he had been fired, 
for the reasons set forth in the origi- 
nal letter. In addition, he was in- 
formed by the regional office of the 


Civil Service Commission that he 


was now rated ineligible for other 
Civil Service appointment and barred 
for three years from competing in 
Federal Civil Service examinations. 
His counsel appealed this decision, 
but the appeal was denied. Counsel 
then appealed to the United States 
Civil Service Commission. This ap- 
peal was also denied, and the em- 
ploye has filed action in a Federal 
court to contest the adverse determi- 
nation in his case. 

The anti-Communist postal clerk 
has not yet been cleared and may 
never be cleared. His lawyer’s bill, if 
it is ever presented, is likely to be 
ruinous. Yet, his ordeal has cost less 
emotional suffering than that of some 
loyal and responsible Government 
workers who were cleared after ex- 
hausting their financial and emotional 
resources in repeated kearings and 
appeals. Others have resigned know- 
ing that they were innocent, but un- 
willing to go through the struggle of 
trying to disprove ten- and 15-year- 
old accusations by FBI informers 
whom they would not be permitted to 
confront. 

An anti-Communist Russian émi- 
gré with a 26-year record of clerical 
service for a Federal agency was sud- 
denly informed in June 1954 that he 
had been suspended on charges of 
having Communist “leanings.” At the 
same time, his wife was also sus- 
pended from a similar job because 
of her “continued sympathetic‘ asso- 
ciation” with her husband. Brooding 
over these charges, the man became 
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deeply depressed, wrote a letter of 
resignation, and persuaded his wife, 
who did not wish to aggravate his 
precarious condition, to write a simi- 
lar letter. Ten days later, he was 
committed to a mental hospital. 
The wife then withdrew her letter 
of resignation and filed answers em- 
bodying denials of the charges by 
both herself and her husband. The 
made it clear that the 
charges were trivial, based on mis- 
understandings, or false—e.g., in- 
stead of teaching English to Russian 
Embassy personnel, the husband had 
taught Russian to U.S. Navy and 
Army officers. The husband recov- 
ered his health and was discharged 
from the institution. Yet, despite re- 
peated appeals, neither husband nor 
wife was given hearings or permit- 


answers 


ted to withdraw their resignations. 
The husband was permitted to retire 
and survives by doing part-time jobs. 

The security policy of the Army is 
succinctly stated in Department of 
the Army Message No. 58493, which 
provides that 

“Any person who limits his useful- 
ness to the U.S. Army by acts or 
affiliations, past or present, over 
which he has complete control, and 
whose performance of service would 
otherwise warrant characterization as 
‘honorable,’ should. 
the most exceptional circumstances, 
upon the expiration of his term of 


except under 


service have such service character- 
ized as ‘under honorable conditions’ 
and, if discharged, be given a gen- 
eral discharge.” 

The Army didn’t have to concern 
itself with the security status of its 
draftees before their induction. It 
could have put this burden on Selec- 
tive Service, where it properly be- 
longed, and accepted only young 
men whom the draft boards have 
cleared and who signed the Loyalty 
Certificate denying membership in 
the Communist party and its fronts. 
Its reason for not adopting this pro- 
cedure was stated by Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in testifying before a 
Congressional committee: 


“Under such a directive, a young 
man about to be inducted could 
avoid military service merely by 
scribbling across the certificate, ‘Re- 
fuse to answer, Fifth Amendment.’ 
He would thereby have successfully 
avoided all compulsory military serv- 
ice and—unfortunately—without suf- 
ficient stigma to prevent such a 
directive from being abused. 

“Under such a set of rules, the 
Selective Service Act would become 
a farce to anyone willing to subscribe 
to such tactics. . . . Therefore, we 
reluctantly accept as a solution, for 
lack of a better one, the taking of 
this type of young man into the serv- 
ice with certain safeguards, namely: 
His record is to clearly show his sta- 
tus as being a ‘security risk’; he is to 
remain in the lowest enlistment grade 
during his tour of duty: he is not to 
be promoted; he is not to be appoint- 
ed, enlisted or retained beyond his 
obligatory service; he is not to be 
placed in any position of responsi- 
bility or authority; and he is not to 
have access to any classified informa- 
tion. He is to remain in this status 
unless he has a change of heart and 
voluntarily clears himself.” 

The results of this policy are il- 
lustrated by the 49 case histories as- 
sembled by Mr. Watts. In his Case 10, 
the draftee was inducted in October 
1952 even though he had told his 
draft board, and written on his Loy- 
alty Certificate, that he had been 
“screened off merchant vessels by the 
U.S. Coast Guard, June 1951.” De- 
spite his volunteered information 
that he was a security risk by Army 
standards, the soldier, while not pro- 
moted, was permitted to serve as a 
weekly instructor in an indoctrina- 
tion course on world events to troops 
stationed in West Berlin. He was 
separated from active duty on the 
completion of two years of service 
and given a paper, “Character of 
Service to Be Determined.” 

Two months later, the soldier re- 
ceived a “letter of allegations” charg- 
ing that he had attended the national 
convention of the Socialist Workers 
party in 1946, knowing at the time 








that the SWP had been cited as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General. The 
letter also charged that the accused 
had distributed the Militant, organ 
of the SWP, at the 1949 convention 
of the National Maritime Union. 

At subsequent hearings, the sol- 
dier’s civilian counsel noted that the 
accused could not have known in 
1946 that the SWP was on the Attor- 
ney General’s list since that list was 
first promulgated in the late fall of 
1947. The soldier denied that he had 
ever been a member of the SWP or 
of any organization except the Sea- 
(AFL), 


in which he had been active in fight- 


farers International Union 
ing the Communists. He had partici- 
pated, along with members of the 
SWP, in a caucus against the racially 
discriminatory policies of that union. 
Later, because of his continuing in- 
terest in the anti-Communist union 
struggle. he had attended the SWP 
1946 convention, but only as a spec- 
tator. He had again cooperated with 
the anti-Communist forces. including 
SWP members. when Joseph Curran 
broke with the Communists in the 
National Maritime Union. 

Although no evidence was present- 
ed at the hearings to show that the 
soldier had engaged in political ac- 
tivities other than the anti-Commu- 
nist union fights which he described, 
and although his service record was 
good, he was given a dishonorable 
discharge. His appeal from this deci- 
sion to the Army Discharge Review 
Board is still to be heard. 

Although the Army’s investigation 
of the draftee frequently begins be- 
fore his induction, so that he may be 
flagged from the beginning of his 
service. he is left to wonder why he 
remains a private until toward the 
end of his two vears of active duty. 
He then gets a “letter of allegations” 
which often deals heavily in guilt by 
association and kinship. For exam- 
ple: “It is charged that your mother- 
in-law is lying low as a Communist 
but will become active in the peace 
movement again.” (She died when 
the soldier was 8 years old.) 

Mr. Watts quotes enough nonsense 


of this sort to justify fully his con- 
clusion that the ideal draftee, from 
the point of view of the present Army 
Security Program, is “an only child 
of spontaneous generation who, de- 
spite a hermit childhood, has miracu- 
lously acquired the ability to read 
and write English, but has never 
made use of these useful skills.” 

Theoretically, under the Selective 
Service Law and Army regulations, 
every young man of draft age is en- 
titled to: (1) the right not to be 
drafted if the armed forces know that 
he will not be permitted to serve on 
the same basis as any other inductee; 
(2) the right, if he is drafted, to 
serve on the same basis as every 
other inductee, and (3) the right, 
upon the completion of his term of 
active service, to a separation, and 
upon completion of reserve service to 
a discharge, based on the character 
of the service he has rendered in the 
armed forces. 

Actually, as these case histories 
show. the Army has deprived many 
of its inductees of all these rights. 
both by applying its regulations and 
in some cases by disregarding them. 
It has burdened itself with a vast 
system of detection, investigation and 
hearing. It has played jailer to men 
who are charged with no crime. It 
has decreed lifetime punishment (by 
those 


dishonorable discharge) of 


who have committed no _ offense 
against the Army. Finally, it has con- 
stituted itself the censor and judge 
of the draftee from his earliest ado- 
lescence to the completion of his re- 
serve duty six years after his separa- 
tien from active service. 

The Army. concludes Mr. Watts. 
should get out of the security busi- 
ness. It should adopt a new program 
under which it would take responsi- 
bility for the draftee only during his 
period of active service. and under 
which. if it does not choose to retain 
a man on either active or reserve 
duty. it will accord him a discharge 
based solely on the character of the 
service he has rendered. 

If. as Mr. Watts rather conclusive- 


ly demonstrates, the Army ought to 


get out of the security business, the 
Yarmolinsky study makes it equally 
clear that the Government should 
radically revise the present security 
program as it applies to Government 
employes and to workers in classified 
indusfries. The task of devising a se. 
curity system that is at once ade. 
quate, just and humane is not easy, 
It should be assigned to an impartial 
non-political commission of qualified 
experts. Meanwhile, however, the 
general direction of the changes re. 
quired to make the present system 
equitable is apparent enough: 

© The program should be greatly 
restricted in scope so that it applies 
only to employes occupying sensitive 
positions. 

© The security criteria should be 
revised to attach much more weight 
to the current or recent anti-Commu- 
nist activities of the persons affected 
and much less to early Communist or 
Communist-front affiliations. 

© The factor of risk-by-association 


and kinshin should be considered 


only when the adverse current effects 


of the association can be demon- 
strated. 
e An employe. once cleared, 


should not be subjected to renewed 
charges unless they are based on new 
and substantial derogatory evidence. 

¢ Hearing procedures should be 
speeded up and revised to permit 
access by the accused and his coun- 
sel to all the charges against him. 
subject only to the necessary safe: 
guarding of the identity of FBI in- 
formants. 

¢ Public counsel should be made 
the 
charge. but he should also be permit: 


available to accused without 
ted to employ outside counsel. 

¢ In the event of clearance. the 
Government, not the accused, should 
pay the legal costs of his defense. 

The price of such a revised secur 
ity system would be a fraction of 
what the present program is costing 
us, both in money and in the blood, 
sweat and tears of innocent people. 
It would strengthen, not weaken, the 
national defense against Communist 
subversion and espionage. 
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THE SECURITY SYSTEM 








“MILLIS 

Tue Participants: Walter Millis, consultant, the 
Fund for the Republic; former military columnist, the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Robert Morris, Municipal Court Judge, the City of 
New York; former counsel, Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security. 

Stuart Novins, CBS news analyst, moderator. 


Novins: We’ve all seen stories about people being 
dropped from Government jobs for allegedly being secur- 
ity risks under the President’s security program. I know 
you hoth agree that the Government must be safeguarded 
against infiltration and subversion and espionage, but I 
think you disagree on how it should be handled. So, let 
me put the question to each of you. Does the Govern- 
ment security program infringe on individual civil 
rights? Mr. Millis... . 

Millis: I have a very strong conviction that it infringes 
very severely on civil rights in many ways, that it sub- 
jects men and women to trial—secret trial—without con- 
frontation of witnesses. In many other ways, it subjects 
them to very heavy penalties without any approach to 
what could be called due process of law. 

Novins: Judge Morris? 

Morris: I think that you must remember that no 
individual has any right to a job. If the record shows that 
a particular individual is loyal not to his own govern- 
ment but rather to some other government and if that 
can he amply demonstrated, I don’t think you have any 
question of civil rights in doubt at all. Certainly, one 
might say that when Alger Hiss had to go to prison his 
civil rights were curtailed. 

Novins: Judge, we have used the word security and 
we've used the word loyalty. Do we mean the same thing? 

Morris: I think so. If you show that a man is loyal not 
to the United States but to some other government, cer- 
tainly under the present security arrangement that man 
can he dismissed from his position. 

Novins: But under the present security arrangement 
im’t it also possible for a man to be labeled a security 
tisk without being labeled disloyal? 

Morris: Oh, yes. Disloyalty is a more severe indict- 
ment than is lack of security. 
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Does It Threaten 
Our Freedom? 
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MORRIS 
Millis: I’d like to revert for a moment to this question. 
Under the Truman program of 1947, a person could be 
ejected from a Government job on the grounds of being 
disloyal. Under the Eisenhower program, he can be 
ejected from the Government and also from a wide area 
of private employment on the grounds that he is a secur- 
ity risk. The concept of security risk now includes the 
concept of disloyalty and also what used to be called un- 
suitability—that is, that the person is not disloyal but 
that for one reason or another, because he drinks too 
much or for many other reasons, he is apt to imperil the 
national security. The two are wrapped up in one, so 
that anyone now who receives a dismissal for security- 
risk reasons, in effect, carries the stigma of disloyalty. 
Novins: Well, if the security of the nation demands 
that certain safeguards be taken and if certain individual 
rights are lost along the way—is this a bad thing or a 
good thing? Where is the primary emphasis to be? 
Morris: The executive branch of the Government is 
charged with the responsibility of carrying out iis duties. 
Now if particular individuals working within that branch 
of the government do not fulfill their obligations because 
they’re security risks or disloyal, then it seems to me the 
executive branch of the Government must take some kind 
of protective action. 
Novins: Even though their protective action may in- 
fringe on the rights of a particular individual— 
Morris: What do you mean by “infringing on their 
rights”? Certainly a man does not have a right to a 
Government job. If in carrying out his duties he does 
it in a way that is held by a board to be unsuitable, well 
then he certainly has not had his rights infringed upon. 
Millis: I would say, sir, without any question that, if 
it were possible to create a system which would with 
even a reasonable degree of accuracy determine that a 
given individual was a risk to the security of the United 
States, then that system would have to be supported 
without any question. There’s not one of us here who 
will not say that the Federal Government has every right 
to protect itself against espionage, to protect itself against 
sabotage in the interests of a hostile power. . . . What 
we have in existence, however, is a system which is quite 
unsuited to determining whether a person really presents 








a risk of espionage or sabotage—a system which is 
everyday turning tens, hundreds of people out of jobs, 
sentencing them to very onerous penalties of many kinds 
without any evidence whatever that they present any 
risk to the country of any kind. 

Morris: Mr. Millis, you say they’re being sentenced. 
I think the record shows that they are being considered 
unsuitable and if the tag unsuitability carries with you 
more of a stigma than it actually should—I don’t think 
you can blame that on the system. . . 

Millis: It is a sentence regardless of what legal term 
you apply to it. In the first place, you sentence a man 
to the loss of his income. In the second place, you sen- 
tence him to a very heavy legal cost in defending himself 
and two times out of three the defense is successful. In 
the third place, when the defense is unsuccessful, you 
put a tag upon his employment record and he is not able 
to escape that tag. The Government doesn’t publish the 
fact that X has been fired as a security risk, but when 
X goes to another job (and this doesn’t concern only 
Federal employment, it concerns employment over very 
large areas of private industry today), the first thing 
he has to do is to fill out a personnel security question- 
naire. If he has been dismissed as a security risk, he 
has to put that down. He is then debarred from employ- 
ment in any other area. The sentence is a very hard 
one, and to say that it is a sentence imposed upon him 
for his unsuitability rather than his disloyalty is. I 
think, somewhat of a play with words. 

Morris: Don’t you think, Mr. Millis, that if the man 
as a matter of fact is unsuitable for his job, the Govern- 
ment should treat him as a person unsuitable and dismiss 
him? And if some subsequent employer, as all private 
companies do, should make inquiry about the circum- 
stances of his separation from the job, the record should 
show precisely for what reasons he was separated from 
government? If it’s a question of unsuitability, let the 
Government say it’s unsuitability. If it were for some- 
thing more than that, let them, as far as consistent with 
security itself, indicate to the prospective employer what 
the facts are. 

Novins: Well, you mentioned subversion and sabotage 
and espionage. . . . These are overt acts, aren’t they? 
And do we not have now laws against treason and laws 
against sabotage? The question in my mind is: Do we 
need a further apparatus such as we have in the Federal 
security program? 

Morris: Certainly, you wouldn’t expect a man to be 
retained in a sensitive position in Government up until 
the time he has been actually convicted for a crime. 
Long before the indictment and the conviction, enough 
facts come to the surface which would clearly indicate 
that that particular person is not suitable. You don’t 
have to wait until the subsequent conviction before you 
can take some kind of action— 

Novins: So this is in effect a precautionary thing. 


Morris: Oh, it’s that and more. 

Millis: It’s strictly a precautionary thing because none 
of the people who are affected by this program have ever 
committed any overt act. 

Morris: None of the people, Mr. Millis? 

Millis: None who are affected by this program. There’s 
one famous case often cited in the Department of Justice: 
that’s the case of a man named Peterson, who as a result 
of the operation of the security program was discovered 
to have been engaging in espionage. He was tried by 
the courts, but he was not subjected to dismissal under 
the security program... . 

Morris: It’s hard, Mr. Millis, to see what acts would 
he scrutinized by the security people if they aren’t overt 
acts. 

Novins: What are the criteria? I don’t expect either 
of you to have any complete knowledge of them, but 
some facts have emerged. I think one of the things that's 
raised is that some of the people charged are often ques- 
tioned as to periodicals or newspapers that they may 
subscribe to or read. I wonder if you gentlemen feel that 
this is, at least, a premise on which to base an accusation. 

Morris: Well, very often you read that a particular 
employe reads the Daily Worker. Now I myself in the 
past read the Daily Worker with a great deal of regu- 
larity. So certainly reading the Daily Worker ipso facto 
is at least ambiguous. Now, however, when you consider 
that the Daily Worker is not an ordinary newspaper ... 
[but] rather the medium for transmitting directives, the 
way the Communists have of passing out their particular 
position on a particular issue—now if a man regularly 
reads the Daily Worker in connection with, say. organized 
Communist party meetings that he attends at the same 
time, well, then that becomes something very meaningful. 
If, as in my case, I read the Daily Worker because | 
wanted to know what directives the Communists were 
putting out—well, then, that should be interpreted in 
view of those circumstances. 

Millis: I would like to observe here that in the security 
cases with which I have any familiarity, when the ques 
tion of reading the Daily Worker comes up. it almost 
invariably is in the sense that Judge Morris has just said 
—it is brought up as supporting evidence to buttress 
many other charges. There’s always ancillary evidence. 

I would like to return to one other point. I agree with 
Judge Morris that if a man is unsuitable for employment 
in any of these industries, it should be perfectly proper 
for him to be dismissed. And it is perfectly proper for 
an entry of that kind to be made upon his record, if he 
is unsuitable. What I do say is that the procedures, the 
criteria, the tests which are applied to these people have 
almost no relation to whether they are suitable or not. 
The New York area was recently very much concerned 
in the case of Ensign Landy, who was held to be unsuit 
able to hold a reserve commission in the Navy becausé 
his mother had been a member of the Communist partys 
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lespite the fact that Ensign Landy himself had endeav- 
pred to convert her away from the Communist party. 
Now that is the kind of test that is applied over and over 
again, and to my mind it simply does not indicate in 
any way that Mr. Landy is unsuitable to hold a com- 
mission. 

Morris: Well, Mr. Millis, if the facts as you set them 
forth in the Landy case are true, it may very well be 
that that particular case works an injustice. I don’t 
profess to know what the real facts are. 

Novins: I wonder if the apparatus for determining 
whether these situations are right or not is not something 
that we could discuss. You mentioned, Mr. Millis, that 
witnesses are not capable of being cross-examined. Is 
there a loss so far as American freedom is concerned? 

Morris: Well, there you come to the issue of the con- 
ditutional right of cross-examination. Certainly in a 
Congressional hearing, there’s no such thing as a con- 
ditutional right of cross-examination. When you have 
a situation of the Government trying to determine the 
suitability or lack of suitability of a particular employe, 
I imagine that the situation is often very much the same 
as When examining a witness before a legislative body. 

Novins: Except, Judge Morris, when you’re examining 
awitness before a Congressional committee, you are not 
judging. you are looking for information. 

Morris: That’s a good point; this is an adverse pro- 
ceeding whereas a legislative hearing was not. But let’s 
say a clerk in one of the Government agencies is asked 
by his superior whether or not he has been taking petty 
cash out of the petty cash box. His reply is. “Sir, I 
refuse to answer that question standing on my constitu- 


> Now. I think under the circumstances 


tional rights.’ 
that the man has no right whatever to be confronted by 
his accusers. I mean, he’s being dismissed because his 
conduct at that particular hearing is such that he doesn’t 
inspire trust and confidence and he’s being separated 
from the Government. 

Millis: Actually I think that there is a fair amount of 
misconception over this whole problem. I am not one 
of those who insists that the lack of the right of con- 
frontation of witnesses in security hearings is of very 
grett importance. In very few of the security cases with 
which | have any familiarity has the inability to cross- 
examine appeared to have any very great effect. This is 
for the reason that the facts in the security cases are not 
usually disputed. The facts are usually accepted by both 
sides. What determines the final judgment is the inter- 
pretation which the judges place upon the facts, rather 
than the question of whether the facts are true or not. 
There are cases with which I am familiar in which it is 
quite obvious that somebody, for reasons of spite or what 
have you. has brought in false charges against a man 
and he hasn’t been told who it is who’s done it. It has 
put him to a lot of cost to find out the probable source 
of the charge and to bring in a sufficient refutation, but 
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in cases of that kind—and they are not numerous among 
those of which I am familiar—the facts apparently always 
come out. 

Morris: Mr. Millis, I would grant you that, if any 
cases are what you described them to be, it’s poor 
handling on the part of our security. But the cases that 
I’ve run into have been—Let’s take the case of the people 
involved in the testimony of Elizabeth Bentley. Now, 
when she came forward from the Communist under- 
ground, from Soviet military intelligence, she disclosed 
to the FBI the identity of 87 American citizens who were 
working for her in Soviet Military Intelligence. And 37 
were high officials in the United States Government. 
Now, the FBI certainly investigated that case thoroughly. 
They checked and double-checked every statement she 
made. When they had the facts, they turned over that 
information to the people then administering the loyalty 
program. I would say that anybody that had the re- 
sponsibility of assessing that evidence had every right 
in the world to act and act expeditiously, because those 
people, as we see now, have worked terrible damage. 
They were transmitting secrets by the thousands to the 
Soviet Union without authority. 

Novins: Would there be any merit, do you suppose, 
in any kind of loyalty or security program for the final 
appeal to be in some kind of judicial procedure? 

Millis: I think that a great mistake is made here in 
spending all our time in discussing what went on ten 
or five years ago. What we are in the presence of today 
is a situation with which Elizabeth Bentley has nothing 
to do whatever. We are having hundreds and thousands 
of men and women brought up on this type of charges, 
which do not resemble the Bentley charges in any way. 
They’re being charged not with having been conspirators, 
not with being spies, not with being members of an 
espionage ring; they’re charged solely with being secur- 
ity risks. And a great majority of those charges rest 
solely upon certain associations which these people are 
alleged to have had with the Communist party. Those, 
I do not think, are the type of charges which bring out 
whether a person is actually a risk to security or not. 

Second, I don’t think any form of judicial review is 
possible in this thing if you decide that it is necessary 
to set up a system of administrative tribunals to decide 
whether men and women are security risks—not to 
decide whether they are actual spies or saboteurs, but 
whether they present a risk of becoming saboteurs. 
There is no form of accepted judicial review that you 
can apply to that. If you feel that it is necessary to 
maintain a very large system of this kind, you must 
operate the system on the basis of star-chamber pro- 
ceedings, of administrative inquiry, of taking secret evi- 
dence—all the rest of the things that are objected to are 
more or less unavoidable—if the charge is of this loose, 
vague character. What I object to is not the procedure 
in the system but the very fact that the system is there. 
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ALways get a thrill out of the 
sao of the UN General As- 
sembly. Sitting under that wide 
golden dome and looking down on 
the delegations of 60 nations, even 
though I know that this is far from 
being a parliament of man, makes 
me feel that we are at least building 
up to the stage where that sort of 
parliament will be possible. 

The first meeting of this year’s 
Assembly took place September 20. 
One remark which I made last year 
I can repeat with emphasis. This 
gathering is gaining in uniformity 
and losing in color and charm. In 
the early days, the men from the 
East appeared proudly in flowing 
robes. It seemed to me that they 
looked down rather scornfully on 
the dull male attire of the West. 
Now, I must report, the Orient has 
surrendered, at least sartorially, to 
the unpicturesque Occident. In that 
whole great assembly yesterday, I 
saw but a single woman clad in the 
liquid flowing silks of India. There 
was not a turban in the place. 

I can report, however, that in 
manners and atmosphere there has 
been improvement. I recall how the 
spit used to fly when Mr. Vishinsky 
took the platform. Yesterday, I sat 
only a little way off when Molotov, 
Dulles and Britain’s Anthony Nut- 
ting enjoyed a pleasant chat. There 
was a general feeling that things 
would go better than in the past. 

In his opening address, Dr. Joseph 
Luns, who was subbing for President 
Van Kleffens, explained this hope- 
fulness, There were, this year, no 
threatening dangers. The Geneva 
Conference, the disarmament meet- 


By William E. Bohn 


The Changing 
UN Assembly 


ings, the atomic-power discussions 
all give a solid basis for hope. 

The first man to be recognized 
was Molotov. He has always looked 
rather smooth and round and soft 
and bourgeois. But now he has grown 
gray and has taken on an aspect of 
benevolence. No United States Sena- 
tor ever looked more sweet and gentle 
than he did yesterday when he made 
his argument in favor of admitting 
Communist China to the UN. He 
mentioned the Geneva meeting and 
the lessening tensions. The problem, 
he said, is to restore the rights of the 
Chinese people. This is the largest 
Asiatic power. It is now more united 
than it has ever been. It has begun 
a great period of development and 
improvement. At Bandung, it entered 
into discussion with 28 other peoples 
and found a common language with 
them. To keep it out of the UN is 
to violate the Charter and interna- 
tional law. 

Ambassador Lodge spoke for the 
United States, but without answering 
the substance of the Russian argu- 
ment. He merely introduced a resolu- 
tion against acting on this matter 
during the current year, The speakers 
who followed him, however, gave the 
subject a quite adequate airing. Dr. 
Yeh, who represented Nationalist 
China, spoke bitterly: The Peking 
crowd have murdered 20 million. 
They still have soldiers in Korea. 
They have played false in Indo-China. 
It is true that they have been no 
worse than the Russians. But, under 
these circumstances, it is more logi- 
cal to throw the Russians out than to 
let these Chinese in. 

Anthony 


Nutting, speaking for 


Britain, supported the American posi- 
tion, but without entering deeply 
into the problem. He acknowledged 
that his country has recognized Pek. 
ing and said that this problem of ad. 
mitting it to the UN would have to 
be solved some day. But he believed 
that a battle on this subject just now 
would do more harm than good, It 
would, on the whole, be best just 
to postpone consideration of the 
topic. A man from Colombia raised 
a point about the resolution condem. 
ning the Chinese Communists for ag. 
gression which was passed some years 
ago. It was, he said, illogical to ad- 
mit them as members after that. 

Molotov’s support came from the 
satellites and from the Eastern and 
Near Eastern countries. Krishna 
Menon, speaking for India, sug. 
gested that keeping Communist China 
out would be flying in the face of 
the new spirit in international rela. 
tions. When the Soviet Foreign 
Minister returned to the platform at 
the end of the debate, he remarked 
drily that he did not feel obliged to 
answer Dr. Yeh because the latter 
represented nobody. 

The vote was 42 for the American 
position and 12 for the Russian— 
with 6 Superficially, 
this looks like a great victory for 
the United States. But I have a feel: 
ing that it is not as good as it looks. 
I thought I detected in the state- 
ments of some of our friends a cer 


abstentions. 


tain reluctance, a degree of unhappi- 
ness. The British delegate and some 
of the men from South America 
seemed more than a little uncomfort- 
able. In the not too distant future, 
we shall have to find a way of chang: 
ing or readjusting to the situation. 
When José Maza of Chile took over 
the gavel as the new President, he 
sounded again the note of optimism. 
Both in the realm of economic wel 
fare and in that of human rights, he 
thought the time had come for prac 
tical and radical change, for “a bold 
flight of the imagination.” “We have 
conquered the sound barrier,” he 
said. “Now we should conquer the 
barrier of fear and distrust.” 
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It will take genuine statesmanship and political ability to guide 
Argentina back to democracy after almost a decade of dictatorship 


Argentina After Peron 


HE SUDDEN FALL of Juan Do- 
he Peron presents Argentina 
with critical problems. Will Perén’s 
demise mean the re-establishment of 
democracy, or just another military 
dictatorship? Will the social and eco- 
nomic changes launched by the Pe- 
ron regime be continued, or will the 
“oligarchy” attempt to get back in 
control of the nation’s affairs? Will 
the anti-Yankeeism stirred up by 
Peron be intensified by his successor, 
or will the dictator’s fall bring a 
new era of good relations between 
the United States and Argentina? 

Though Per6én entered the Govern- 
ment through a military coup in 
June 1943, largely engineered by 
pro-Nazi elements, he quickly re- 
oriented the dictatorship. Realizing 
the need for civilian support, Perén 
first approached the country’s indus- 
trialists, without success. He then 
turned his attention to the working 
class, Within two years, Perén had 
the support of most of the country’s 
organized workers, through a com- 
bination of favorable, Government- 
imposed collective-bargaining con- 
tracts, nationwide social security, 
and other benefits. At the same time, 
the military regime dealt harshly 
with those in the labor movement 
who would not go along with Secre- 
tary of Labor and Social Welfare 
Peron, 

The upshot of Perén’s activity was 
that he became the principal figure in 
the ruling Army group. When rival 
military men ousted him in October 
1945, the workers seized control of 
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Buenos Aires and forced the Army 
to bring Peron back from prison 
and return him to power. The events 
of October 1945 paved the way for 
PerOén’s election as President in Feb- 
ruary 1946—a post he held for more 
than nine years. He maintained close 
personal control during those years 
by playing off his Army backers 
against his labor supporters. 

Perén’s policies were aimed to 
alter fundamentally the nature of 
Argentine society. The “economic in- 
dependence” which he continually 
stressed was to be achieved by repat- 
riating foreign investments in Argen- 
tina, stimulating industrialization, 
and building a national merchant 
marine. British- and French-owned 
railroads were bought back, as was 
the U.S.-owned telephone system. Ar- 
gentina has become the leading Latin 
American maritime power; its mer- 
chant marine has connections with 
the U.S., Europe and other Latin 
American countries. Industrialization 
moved rapidly in the fields of con- 
sumers’ goods, medium industries, 
and even iron and steel. 

These programs were paid for 
from two sources. The first was the 
credit which Argentina had in Lon- 
don and other European capitals 
after World War II; during the war, 
Argentina had sold large amounts 
of wheat, meat and other products 
for which she could not immediately 
be paid in goods. Perén used these 
credits to buy back the foreign-owned 
industries in Argentina. 

The second source of income was 





PERON: OIL DEAL TRIPPED HIM 


the sale of the country’s agricultural 
and grazing products abroad. The 
Perén Government became the sole 
purchaser and exporter of the prin- 
cipal Argentine farm products, and 
profited greatly from these transac- 
tions. 

Per6én undoubtedly went much too 
far in his exploitation of Argentine 


‘agriculture. Not only did he use 


its proceeds to finance economic 
changes; he also tremendously in- 
creased armed-forces budgets, and 
supplied large sums for the indi- 
vidual purses of various Government 
leaders. The corruption was on a 
scale sufficient to weigh seriously on 
the nation’s economy. 

The result was that agriculture suf- 











fered severely under Perén. The Gov- 
ernment paid the farmers low prices, 
received high prices abroad. This dis- 
couraged the farmers, as did the 
concurrent rise in wages and social 
henefits in urban industry. Many 
small farmers drifted into the cities, 
and both the area under cultivation 
and the total farm output fell drasti- 
cally and continuously during the 
Peron regime. Thus, when the coun- 
try suffered drought for three years 
in the early Fifties, there was a se- 
vere shortage of grain and meat not 
only for export but for home con- 
sumption. Better weather and higher 
prices paid to farmers have improved 
the situation somewhat in the last 
few years. but there is still a severe 
farm crisis in Argentina. 

This was one of the main factors 
leading to the political crisis which 
finally overthrew Peron. The lack of 
farm products for export produced 
a shortage of foreign currency, which 
Argentina needed to pay for her 
capital and consumption imports. 
And the shortage of foreign currency 
was the key to Perén’s change of face 
toward the United States. Conclud- 
ing that he needed U.S. investments, 
he chose the occasion of the Milton 
Eisenhower visit in 1953 to halt his 
anti-U.S. campaign. 

Peron did not succeed to any 
great degree in attracting U.S. inves- 
tors, but he did succeed last spring 
in signing a contract with Standard 
Oil of California for the development 
of Argentine oil resources. The 
terms of the contract aroused so 
much opposition, even among peron- 
istas, that Perén was unable to have 
it ratified by Congress. Resentment 
of this oil contract was one of the 
immediate causes of the growth in 
discontent against Peron. Another 
was Peron’s attack on the Catholic 
Church. 

The reasons for 
against the Church were varied. For 


Peron’s turn 


one thing. he was undoubtedly look- 
ing for another propaganda bogey- 
man to replace the United States. In 
addition. he hoped to head off the 
formation of a Christian Democratic 
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party among the nation’s active 
Catholics. Finally, there had been 
from the start a small but well-organ- 
ized Catholic group among Perén’s 
supporters, which he had for years 
futilely tried to disintegrate: he 
could not afford to let this group 
continue to exist indefinitely. 

Per6n’s totalitarianism would cer- 
tainly have clashed with the Church 
sooner or later. The peronistas at- 
tempted to make Peron and his wife 
semi-deities. School primers were re- 
written to picture the Perons as the 
source of all good. Though Catholi- 
cism was taught in the public schools. 
peronismo was taught much more 
energetically. 

The first step in Per6n’s over- 
throw was the unsuccessful uprising 
of last June 16. The Navy led this 
attempted revolt. The Army, in sup- 
pressing it, stripped Peron of much 
of his power. He temporized for a 
few weeks—dismissing many intimate 
associates, suspending action on the 
oil contracts and the anti-Church cam- 
paign—but then bid for supreme 
power again. 

On August 31. Perén offered to 
resign, but sent his offer to the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor instead 
of Congress, which would have been 
called on to act on it. This was 
plainly a maneuver, and the next day 
the Perén supporters turned out to 
“demand” that he not resign. Peron 
made a fiery speech calling on his 
supporters to lynch anyone who got 
in their way. 

This maneuver seemed to indicate 
Per6n’s return to power. but it un- 
doubiedly sparked the revolt which 
began in the provinces on September 
16. It is notable that this uprising 
did not get far in the garrisons 
around Buenos Aires, where fear of 
Peron’s labor supporters was most 
vivid. 

After four days of seesaw fighting 
and considerable confusion, the reb- 
els triumphed and General Eduardo 
Lonardi emerged as_ Provisional 
President. Though long a personal 
foe of Peron, Lonardi apparently has 
had no very active political record 





and is not identified with any of the 
nation’s political parties. 

Lonardi has promised to restore 
democratic including 
free elections, and liberty of speech, 
press and party activity. He has also 
the gains 
achieved by labor under the Perén 
regime. Time alone can tell whether 


government, 


promised to maintain 


these promises will be fulfilled. 

Lonardi’s first cabinet includes 
several strong conservatives, as well 
as military men. These may be a 
serious hindrance to the maintenance 
of an advanced social policy. Never- 
theless, the overthrow of Peron, and 
the new President’s good intentions, 
at least open the door to the rebuild- 
ing of progressive democracy in 
Argentina. 

The work of reconstruction will in- 
of the 


state and politics. The trade unions 


clude the de-peronization 


will have to be freed from _ the 
peronista gangster leadership which 
has dominated them in recent years. 
Political parties will have to be 
given free rein so as to bring about 
the political realignment which is 
now inevitable. All this will pave the 
way for elections. which President 
Lonardi has promised will be held 
within six months. 

The main obstacles to this orderly 
return to democratic government are 
still-loyal peronistas and_ rivalries 
within the victorious camp. Perdén’s 
backers will undoubtedly re-form, 
particularly if he gives any indica- 
tion from abroad of a desire to re- 
turn. Through political strikes and 
street demonstrations, they may be 
able to create incidents which will 
again workers _ that 
Peron is their only defender. 

The motley elements in the anti- 
Peron camp may well fall to fighting 
Issues of eco 


convince the 


among themselves. 
nomic policy, Church-state relations. 
labor-management affairs can divide 
the various groups in the triumphant 
camp. President Lonardi seems to 
have gotten off to a good start, but it 
will require real statesmanship and 
political ability to guide Argentina 
into truly democratic waters. 
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Nationalist feeling on the British island in the Mediterranean is being stirred up by an 


incongruous team of Greek Orthodox clergy and Communists 


Behind the Trouble in Cyprus 


HE FAILURE of Great Britain’s 

latest attempt to quiet Greek and 
Turkish inhabitants on Cyprus leaves 
the question of the island’s allegiance 
still open. The British invited delega- 
tions from Greece and Turkey to 
London last month, but the talks only 
revived deep animosities. Indeed, the 
violence that erupted in Salonika, 
Istanbul and Izmir shattered the frag- 
ile alliance between Greece and Tur- 
key which has so patiently been built 
up in recent years. 

At the conclusion of the London 
parley the Greeks were as determined 
as ever to unite Cyprus with the 
“motherland”; Turkish 
to the union flared up to greater in- 
tensity than ever before. The British 
still refused to consider union now, 
although they did put forward far- 
reaching proposals for home rule 
under British tutelage. 

The island’s cauldrons of national- 


opposition 


ism are being stirred by an incongru- 
ous team of Greek Orthodox clergy 
and Communists. Danger of open 
insurrection threatens for the first 
time since 1931. The central figure 
in the agitation is Makarios III, 
Archbishop and Ethnarch (civil lead- 
er) of the 410,000 Cypriot Greeks. 
The 37-year-old black-bearded patri- 
arch was elected to his post for life 
from among the Greek 
priests. Although he often speaks to 
foreign journalists in benign tones, 
with an almost humorous twinkle in 
his eyes, he phrases his statements on 


island’s 








Don Peretz, Director of Research 
for Regional Research Analysts, has 
made a study of the Cyprus problem. 
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By Don Peretz 


current affairs in bitter hyperbole. 

According to the Archbishop, the 
Enosis, or union movement, had no 
beginning, but has existed since the 
island came under foreign domina- 
tion. Because the people are not free 
to choose their own destiny, he de- 
scribes his fight against British rule 
as a struggle for freedom from “en- 
slavement.” While he acknowledges 
that this is not slavery in the tradi- 
tional sense, he claims that there have 
been many instances of “British re- 
pression.” They include a ban on 
singing the Greek national anthem 
and use of portraits of the Greek 
royal family in Cyprus schools. This 
suppression, according to the Arch- 
bishop, is intended to prevent the 
island’s children acquiring 
“Greek consciousness.” Also, since 
the recent cutbreak of nationalist 


from 


demonstrations, the British are en- 
forcing police emergency regulations 
outlawing public meetings and im- 
posing press censorship. 

The Archbishop asserts that the 
island suffers economically because 
all imports must come from the 
United Kingdom, even if available 
cheaper elsewhere. As evidence, he 
cites the ban on a Cadillac presented 
to him by American admirers. Re- 
luctantly, Makarios concedes that 
improvements have been made in the 
island’s economy, health and educa- 
tional services under the British. He 
insists, however, that most of these 
changes were introduced by non- 
British groups like the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and even greater prvug- 
ress could have been made under 
Greek hegemony. 


Makarios controls the Cyprus 
Enosis movement through the influ- 
ence of the village priests, who are 
under his direct authority. Thus he 
can manipulate popular sentiment, 
as he did in 1950 when the Ethnarchy 
arranged a plebiscite among the 
Greek population. Of the 215,000 
participants, 96 per cent voted for 
Enosis. Although most villagers plac- 
idly follow their priests and village 
headmen, Cypriot nationalism is not 
of the rabid xenophobic type so 
prevalent in the Middle East. There is 
no hatred of the West; until the re- 
cent agitation, almost 25 years passed 
without incidents. 

The last major outbreak occurred 
in 1931, when Government House was 
burned more by chance than by pre- 
meditation. For days after the inci- 
dent, Cypriots came to Government 
offices with apologies for the way 
“things had got out of hand.” But the 
British 
strong measures. They abolished the 
constitution and restricted the right 


authorities reacted with 


of assembly and freedom of press. 
The Greek flag was outlawed. and the 
old Archbishop and other Greek na- 
tionalist leaders were exiled. 
Gradually the 1931 restrictions 
were eased, until in 1943 the Gov- 
ernment permitted the formation of 
political parties and municipal self- 
government. In 1948, the Colonial 
Office attempted to counter the Enosis 
movement with an offer of a new con- 
stitution granting limited home rule. 
Under the proposed reforms the Gov- 
ernor’s veto powers would remain 
intact, thus eliminating all possibility 
of union with Greece. The leaders of 
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the Greek community rejected the 
plan outright. 

During World War II, Cypriots 
played an active and willing role in 
the Commonwealth effort against the 
Axis. Altogether, 10,400 volunteered 
for the British forces. Yet at the war’s 
end they were more than ever deter- 
mined to have Enosis. 

The movement was intensified in 
the postwar era because of a growing 
awareness of the self-determination 
principle among the small, educated 
urban middle class. A few of them 
receive their schooling in England, 
but more are now sent to Greece, 
where they acquire “national con- 
sciousness.” Upon return to the is- 
land, many enter Government service 
and their irritation against Colonial 
Office officials is intensified. Only a 
little over a hundred of the island’s 
5.000 Government employes are 
English, but the British right of final 
determination in all policy matters 
causes much resentment among the 
lesser Cypriot officials, most of whom 
are Greek. 

Although the Archbishop and his 
right-wing nationalist supporters have 
a foothold in most villages and in 
Nicosia. the capital, they are hard- 
pressed by the Communist-front 
AKEL (Progressive Party of Work- 
ing People). It controls the munici- 
palities of the three port towns— 
Larnica, Famagusta and Limasol— 
and is the largest single political 
group on Cyprus. Only about half the 
island’s laborers are organized, but 
most of them belong to AKEL-domi- 
nated unions. In the last election of 
an Ethnarch and Archbishop, the 
AKEL-backed candidate __ received 
nearly half the votes. 

One paradox of the Cyprus Com- 
munists is that they are struggling to 
be free of a nation which permits 
their existence in order to join one 
which would outlaw them. Aside 


from Israel, Cyprus is the only Mid- 
dle East country where the Commu- 
nist party is legally operating above 
ground. In Greece, the party is banned. 

The island’s 90,000 Turks bitterly 
oppose Enosis. Memories of the war 
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between Greece and Turkey and of 
the fate of their compatriots in 
Greece during the 1920-22 struggle 
scotch any latent Enosis sympathies 
among this minority. They are con- 
tent to remain British colonial sub- 
jects. If a change were to be made, 
however, they would want it to be 
in the direction of a return to Tur- 
key. There is some undercurrent of 
Turkish nationalism, as evidenced by 
street names in the Turkish quarter 
of Nicosia, such as Ataturk Avenue 
and Tanzimat (Turkish Reform) 
Way. 

When Britain acquired Cyprus 
from Turkey in 1878, the island was 
an outpost of a backward, degenerate 
empire. The agricultural population 
of 180,000 was debt-laden and living 
in ignorance and poverty. Since then 
the population has almost tripled and 
its living conditions far surpass those 
of the average village in Greece. 
Much of the island’s area is arid. 
stone-ridden and uncultivable, but 77 
years of British rule have changed 
Cvprus to one of the most advanced 
countries in the Middle East. 

Malaria, which used to take a high 
toll of lives, has been wiped out. A 
network of hard-surfaced highways 
now makes it possible to reach almost 
any part of the island within a few 
hours in all weather. There is a free 
elementary school within reach of 
every village; illiteracy is almost non- 
existent among the younger genera- 
tion. Government agricultural serv- 
ices have done much to raise produc- 
tivity through advanced soil conser- 
vation and water supply development 
schemes. Every town and village has 
its own credit cooperative, and many 
have producers’ and marketing coops. 
Even hamlets in the pine forest at the 
top of snow-covered Mount Trodos 
have periodic cooperative meetings. 

The cooperative system was inau- 
gurated after World War I. Before 
that the island’s economy was based 
on the relationship between peasants 
and merchant money lenders. Be- 
cause farmers could only finance 
their holdings with loans obtained at 
usurious rates, they fell deeper and 





deeper into debt. Cyprus, largely 
made up of small holdings. was fall. 
ing into the hands of great land- 
owners who had collected their es 
tates from bankrupt peasants. But 
by 1946 a census of farm land showed 
that 84 per cent was farmed by its 
owners, 10 per cent leased, and only 
six per cent sharecropped. Most of 
the land in the latter category is 
owned by the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the largest single land holder 
on the island. 

The British 
would lead to the collapse of all that 
has been done in the past 77 years, 
They also fear evacuation might 


argue that Enosis 


undermine Mediterranean security. 
With Britain’s departure from Suez, 
Cyprus has been projected as the 
headquarters of its Middle East land 
forces. The island is immune from a 
surprise ground attack, but its stra- 
tegic value is limited. Military men 
estimate that the three tiny Cyprus 
ports could barely supply 60,000 
troops. Nevertheless, plans call for 
building a large base near Nicosia, to 
which a small part of the uprooted 
Suez garrison will be transferred. 
Actually the island, because of its 
well equipped communications sys- 
tem and excellent location—60 miles 
west of Syria and 40 south of Tur- 
key—is expected to serve as a “brain 
center” rather than a hase for the 
bulk of the redeployed British Mid- 
dle East forces. 

A compromise solution which has 
been suggested is a form of Enosis 
under which the British would con- 
tinue to maintain their military and 
communication bases. But the British 
argue that surrender of their civil 
authority might facilitate Commu- 
nist sabotage or insurrection. From 
the long range point of view, even 
local British officials cannot deny the 
inevitability of Enosis. The question 
is, when will all the parties concerned 
agree to the union with Greece. Until 
that time, the British will have to use 
increasing force to maintain a modi- 
fied status quo and administer larger 
and larger doses of self-government 
to the islanders. 
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By Alex Zeidenfelt 


Potitics IN MALTA 


Islanders debate possible change in ties with England 


ALTA’S Labor Government, 
M formed this spring by Domi- 
nic Mintoff, is confronted with a host 
of constitutional and economic prob- 
lems. 

The island’s economic ills stem 
from an expanding population press- 
ing down on a stagnant economy. 
Approximately 315,000 people live 
on 122 square miles of land that can 
provide for no more than 250,000. 
Malta’s population is increasing at 
an annual rate of 8.000. However, it 
is necessary that 10,000 leave yearly 
if a healthy economy is to prevail. 
Considerable success has attended the 
Government’s efforts encouraging 
emigration. More than 47.500 people 
have migrated since 1946. The Mc- 
Carran Act, fixing an annual quota 
of 100, dealt a blow to the program. 

Periods of tension and war are, 
ironically, times of prosperity in 
Malta because only then is its posi- 
tion as a major military base fully 
realized. Operation of the dockyard, 
which employs 12 per cent of the 
labor force, provides the single larg- 
est source of employment. Next in 
importance is agriculture, most of 
which is subsistence farming. There 
are no industries to speak of. Malta’s 
meager natural resources preclude 
the expansion of industry or agricul- 
ture. 

Since the close of World War II, 
the Maltese have been living off the 
bounty of Great Britain. Already 
they have received £361,554 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds and £32,000,000 as bomb dam- 
age compensation. 

Malta’s constitutional status has 
left large sections of the population 
dissatisfied. There is no demand for 
complete self-government, but there 
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has been considerable sentiment in 
favor of transferring control of the 
island’s affairs from the Colonial Of- 
fice to either the Home Office or the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. On 
September 19, 1953, the British Gov- 
ernment announced its willingness to 
shift responsibility for the island to 
the Home Secretary. 

Since legislative and administra- 
tive autonomy in internal affairs has 
been restored by the Constitution of 
September 22, 1947, there has been 
a vertiginous parade of governments, 
each enjoying a brief, uneasy tenure. 
The undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
with the Nationalists’ lack of firm- 
ness and vision paved the way for the 
Labor victory in the elections last 
winter. Mintoff’s party took 23 seats 
in the Legislative Assembly to the 
Nationalists’ 17. 

Although not yet 40, Mintoff has 
emerged as the island’s most power- 
ful and controversial political figure. 
A former Rhodes scholar, he came 
under. the influence cf Socialism 
while at Oxford. Upon returning 
home, he joined Dr. Paul Boffa in 
the Labor party, but his extreme 
views and inordinate ambition made 
it impossible for them to work to- 
gether. After breaking with Dr. 
Boffa, he built up a strong following 
among the young people, the workers 
in the dockyard and members of the 
General Workers Union, the largest 
trade union in the island. 

The headstone plank in Mintoff’s 
program is his demand for “union 
of Malta with the political, financial 
and social institutions of England.” 
Recognizing that Malta cannot cope 
with her economic problems alone, 
he advocates complete integration 
with Great Britain, including the pay- 


ment of direct taxes. Integration 
would make it possible to share with 
the British the benefits of their wel- 
fare state. Mintoff is willing to ac- 
cept transfer of the island’s affairs to 
the Home Office and wishes it to be 
represented at Westminster. 

The Nationalist party, heir to the 
pro-Italian, secessionist, |§ prewar 
group that went under the same 
name, is the second largest party. 
Conservative in composition and phi- 
losophy, it draws its support from 
the professionals and the wealthy, 
and has come out for dominion 
status. 

The minor political organizations, 
the Socialist Workers party and the 
Progressive Constitutional party, are 
parties of the past, lacking popular 
appeal and held together by personal 
ties and sentimental attachment to a 
leader or a tradition. 

The Socialist Workers party is led 
by Dr. Boffa, a right-wing Socialist 
who is conciliatory and moderate in 
his views. He would accept rule by 
either the Home Secretary or the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. 

The conservative pro-British ele- 
ments Mabel _Strickland’s 
Progressive Constitutional party. It 


support 


represents the landowners and large 
business interests. It is the party of 
tradition and_ restraint, intensely 
loyal to the Empire and_ fiercely 
proud of its British 
Miss Strickland opposes both the La- 
bor party’s plan for integration and 
the Nationalists’ demand for domin- 


antecedents. 


ion status. She rejects the latter as 
impractical in that it would impose 
a disproportionate burden on the 
island; dominion status is a luxury 
only territories able to pay for their 
own defense can afford. She feels 
integration would engender a great 
deal of conflict between two cultures 
and systems of government. 

During the summer, Maltese lead- 
ers met in London with British offi- 
cials to work out a formula for the 
island’s future constitutional status. 


While no agreement has _ been 
reached, an amicable settlement 
should be possible. 
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Segregation Gets New Support in Texas 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 

NLY A FEW weeks ago, segrega- 
O tion appeared to be falling fast 
in Texas. True, most of the commu- 
nities that have ordered the integra- 
tion of pupils in public schools are 
located west of the Katy Railroad, 
which pretty well bisects the Lone 
Star State on a cultural as well as an 
economic basis. But the desegrega- 
tion announcements by one commu- 
nity after another were also having 
an effect in East Texas, where the 
strongest opposition has been raised 
against the Supreme Court decision. 

It is in the counties east of Dallas, 
Waco and Austin that the heaviest 
preponderance of the state’s Negro 
population is located. East Texas, in 
fact, is the westward extension of the 
Old South. It was settled by Missis- 
sippians, Georgians and Alabamians, 
who brought with them their slaves 
and ideas before the Civil War. Even 
the bitterest opponents of integration, 
however, noted that it was not only 
becoming routine in West Texas but 
also had been ordered in Waco, 
which has a fairly large colored 
population. 

Then something happened. Mis- 
sissippi Circuit Judge Thomas Brady, 
whose bitter attack on the high- 
court ruling has been printed as a 
book and whose ideas are reputed to 
form the basis of the anti-Negro 
Mississippi Citizens Councils, deliv- 
ered a speech in Dallas and the trend 
was suddenly reversed in Texas. 
Brady spoke before a gathering of 
ultra-conservatives who had met in 
an attempt to start a political move- 
ment somewhat on the order of the 


old Texas Regulars. They failed. But, 
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soon after Brady went back to Mis- 
sissippi, Citizens Councils began to 
appear in Texas. 

A suit was filed by the Texas Citi- 
zens Council, Inc., of Dallas, to halt 
integration in the public schools of 
Big Spring, in West Texas. A few 
Big Spring citizens joined in the suit, 
but most of the impetus came from 
Dallas. Financial support for the 
court fight apparently came from 
there, too. 

The principal significance of the 
suit was that it marked the first time 
that the legal question of segregation 
in public education had been brought 
into a state court. Judge Charlie 
Sullivan of Big Spring ruled against 
granting the injunction sought by the 
Citizens Council to deny state educa- 
tion funds to Big Spring schools if 
the students were integrated. But the 
councils are not going to stop with 
this temporary setback. They are pre- 
pared to carry the case to the United 
States Supreme Court, if an appeal 
to the Texas Supreme Court fails. 

The councils appear to have been 
surprised by the suddenness of the 
district court’s decision against them. 
Apparently, they had looked for more 
deliberation on the part of the judge 
as part of a plan to delay the integra- 
tion movement in Big Spring. Now 
the councils aren’t even sure that the 
Texas Supreme Court will be on their 
side. Ross Carlton, a Dallas attorney 
who is president of the Texas Citi- 
zens Council, is quoted by the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram as suggesting. 
however, that a simple refusal to 
obey court rulings might be the last 
resort of those who seek to perpetu- 
ate segregation by law. 


Carlton’s appeal to ignore the law 
of the land has had some unexpected 
reactions. One of the most explosive 
has come from the Dallas Morning 
News, which editorially has criti. 
cized the Supreme Court decision. 
The News has never taken the stand 
that segregation is morally right or 
wrong, but has insisted that the 
high court overstepped itself by inter- 
fering in a purely local affair. 

However, Lynn Landrum. a Neus 
columnist of extremely conservative 
views, suggests that Carlton’s plan 
would constitute a “revolt against 
constituted authority.” This is not 
the “way of progress, of reason or of 
justice,” he writes. To defy a judi- 
cial decision in such a way means, 
according to Landrum, that “we get 
back to the six-shooter days of the 
frontier when every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes, if he 
shoots first and best among all about 
him.” 

But not many voices sound as 
brave as Landrum’s. Already. reporls 
coming out of East Texas claim that 
economic pressures are being used 
against Negroes to force them to give 
up the fight against segregation im 
schools. The head of a bi-racial com 
mittee has called on Attorney Ger- 
eral John Ben Shepperd to investi 
gate what has been described 4 
something approaching _ terroristi¢ 
methods in coercing Negroes to a 
cept “voluntary” segregation. Mr. 
Shepperd has answered in effect tha! 
he will do nothing unless he is give? 
“affidavits” to prove the allegations. 

At the same time, possible revival 
of Ku Klux Klan activity is being 
reported in parts of East Texas. 
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Northwest Revives Lewis and Clark 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
HE WORSHIP of the pioneer and 
eee in the Northwest takes 
an amusing form this year—the ses- 
quicentennial of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. The mode is for commu- 
nities along the route of these hardy 
explorers to decree a Lewis and Clark 
day or week. During this period, 
many men will wear full-grown 
beards or side whiskers, dress up in 
the period of 1805, and participate 
in pageants depicting Captains Lewis 
and Clark during their descent upon 
Idaho and Oregon. Missing will be 
the Indians who played such a large 
role in the Lewis and Clark experi- 
ences. 

The sesquicentennial gives a fillip 
to Lewis and Clark worship in the 
Northwest. The two worthy captains 
have given their names to rivers, 
counties, towns and, of course, hotels, 
inns, motels and restaurants. Parts of 
their route are well designated by 
wooden markers, thanks to the activi- 
ties of local historical societies. The 
Old Oregon Trail Association keeps 
the cult alive with books, leaflets and 
propaganda, mainly for the purpose 
of luring tourists. Every school child 
in the region must be familiar with 
the story of Lewis and Clark, if not 
with the romantic legends. 

And Sacajawea, concubine of Char- 
bonneau, is a name to be remem- 
bered, too, even if there is dispute 
not only about her value to the expe- 
dition but about the very spelling of 
her name and where she died. Just 
now, a Hollywood movie, Far Hori- 
zons, exploits the Sacajawea story by 
depicting her as a luscious dusky 
belle with whom Clark was in love. 
The-only element missing in this trav- 
esty is the baby Sacajawea bore en 
route to Charbonneau, the half-breed 
trader who acted as a guide for Lewis 
and Clark. 

Exploitation of Lewis and Clark 
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has made money for many people in 
the Northwest. Not only is the story 
of the expedition lucrative material 
for both fiction and non-fiction, but 
many communities have capitalized 
on their exploits by exhibiting fake 
mementos, putting up signs alleging 
that they slept (or camped) here, 
and advertising their names in ten- 
foot signs attached to mediocre hos- 
telries and restaurants. 

Happily, there is another side to 
the picture. In the scholarly world, 
the stature of Lewis and Clark is ris- 
ing steadily. The crabbed, informa- 
tive, poorly-spelled and copious jour- 
nals which these two protégés of 
Thomas Jefferson kept have recently 
been reprinted in their unbowdlerized 
form, properly annotated for the 
modern reader. It is here that we can 
see the doughty captains, co-leaders 
of a military expedition that had no 
military purpose, in their true heroic 
guise. 

They were the first to make the 
entire journey from the confluence of 
the Mississippi and Missouri to the 
Columbia River and Pacific Ocean. 
They had relatively little accurate in- 
formation to guide them. Neither of 
the men had ever before been in 
the Western territories. Yet, they had 
the patience, forbearance, courage 
and, above all, the organizing skill 
that goes with such great exploring 
feats as the discovery of the North 
Pole or, in a different realm, the 
conquest of Everest. 

Perhaps their most notable achieve- 
ment was that they knew how to deal 
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ls Disarmament Possible? 
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with the red men, how to mollify the 
fears of those rude savages, most of 
whom had never seen palefaces. Often 
the Indians, correctly sensing that 
this was the vanguard of expeditions 
to come which would take away their 
lands, were on the point of attacking 
them. But only one clash occurred 
and one Indian was killed. At other 
times, the Indians almost overpow- 
ered the expedition with their curi- 
osity, which could be as dangerous 
as open hostility. At all times, the 
expedition was faced with the colli- 
sion of red man’s and white man’s 
sexual mores. Throughout these situ- 
ations, Lewis and Clark behaved with 
the decorum of Virginia gentlemen 
and restrained their men from doing 
otherwise. 

Most of all, the expedition per- 
formed the main task Jefferson had 
in mind when he persuaded Congress 
to vote the money for it—that is. 
to get into the Missouri country re- 
cently acquired by the Louisiana 
Purchase, lay out a route to the sea. 
describe the terrain, flora and fauna, 
and bring to the Indians a pledge of 
peace with their new sovereigns, the 
American people. 

The result of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition was a tremendous increase 
in scientific knowledge of the North- 
west—their maps were so accurate 
that they can still be used in places. 
They also opened te the eyes of 
Americans the vast possibilities of 
the resources of the new lands. They 


Jeft future generations a picture of 


the incredible wealth of animal life 
—hbison, deer, elk, bear, etc.—which 
now remains only a memory. 

It is regrettable that Americans 
must reduce these heroes to the status 
of tourist bait. Yet, even that may 
be a boon, for it encourages more 
people to get acquainted with their 
achievements. Even Hollywood can- 
not kill the Lewis and Clark tradition. 
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VERYONE IS speculating on just how much the smile, 
F which has replaced the scowl, on the Russian face 
may mean to us and our posterity. The pessimists are 
afraid that the Western world will be taken in by the 
smile. Indeed, there are indications that it has already 
strengthened the hands of the “neutralists,” whether in 
India or in France, and that it will lead to a relaxation 
of the posture of alert defense which has contributed a 
good deal to the security of our present situation. Fur- 
thermore, the realists accurately point out that the “big 
thaw” in international relations has not brought a change 
in Communist behavior either in Germany or in Asia. 
It is, they warn, just one more evidence of Communism’s 
tactical flexibility, of which we have had ample evidence 
in two decades. The overall strategy of Communism re- 
mains the attainment of world dominion. 

The inconclusive bargaining with West Germany re- 
vealed clearly that Russia will not yield on such impor- 
tant issues as German reunification. The Communists 
evidently desire a detente very fervently, but they are 
trying to purchase it at a very cheap price. 

These arguments are cogent as far as they go. It might 
be added that the “collective leadership” of Communism 
has merely restored the tactical flexibility which was one 
of Lenin’s boasts and which was sacrificed in the later 
days of Stalinism, when Russian policy hardened into a 
hard and unimaginative intransigence. Furthermore, it 
must be recognized that this flexibility is more formid- 
able and more difficult to counter than the old intransi- 
gence, which, incidentally, had the merit from our stand- 
point of covering many of our mistakes. 

But this logic leaves one factor out of account. The 
original power of Communism derived from the combi- 
nation of absolute fanaticism and tactical flexibility, 
which was Lenin’s real contribution to the Communist 
cause. Lenin did not, of course, originate the fanaticism. 
That was inherent in the whole Marxist dogma, with its 
simple distinctions between exploited and exploiter, its 
too-simple conception of the class structure of society, its 
too-simple derivation of all social evil from the institu- 
tion of property, and its consequent division of every 
nation and of the whole world into friends and enemies 
“of the people.” It was this fanaticism which enabled 
Lenin to organize a minority of the revolutionary forces 
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THE CHANGE IN RUSSIA 


Is the eventual dissolution of Communist fanaticism in sight? 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 





in Russia into an integral political power which was 
able to dominate first the revolutionary cause, then the 
whole nation. 

Lenin did combine tactical flexibility with this fanati- 
cism, and the combination proved very successful in the 
early days of Communism. Stalinism boasted consider- 
able flexibility in its day, enough to outrage the moral 
sense of mankind when, for instance, Stalin made his 
deal with Nazism. But the flexibility never dissolved the 
fanaticism. Thus, we could be allies of the Russians dur- 
ing the war, but it was not long before we were held up 


) 66 
wart: 


to scorn as “imperialists,” “militarists” and 
mongers.” The world was sharply divided once more, 
according to Communist dogma, into the hosts of good 
and evil. Every “capitalist” nation was as evil as the 
capitalist class, and every nation which stood on the other 
side of the revolution was “peace-loving” and intent only 
on defending itself against the “warmongers.” 

It is this fanaticism which is in prospect of being dis 
solved by Communism’s new tactical line, and the pros 
pect is the most hopeful development in contemporary 
history. When the party boss, Nikita Khrushchev, as 
serted after Geneva that “both sides are now convinced 
that neither side wants war,” he may have written the 
close of a chapter in Communist history. We are no 
longer “warmongers.” Capitalism is not intrinsically 
related to “imperialism,” and the world is no longer 
divided between good and evil nations and classes. Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-lai may still naively believe that 
the “ruling circles” in Wall Street meet every morning to 
send down their orders to Washington, but the more 
sophisticated Soviet bureaucracy does not have this 
simple picture of a complex world. As the complexities 
of the political scene begin to penetrate through the dog: 
matic preconceptions, empirical reality is bound to dis 
solve the fanaticism which gave the Communist world 
its cohesion and its striking power. 

If this should be a significant development, the e« 
change visits of farm experts between Russia and Amet- 
ica may well prove to be as important as the Geneva Con- 
ference. If the Russian farm experts still adhered to the 
dogmatic Communist picture of our world, they must 
certainly have been disillusioned when they investigated 
the lush farms of Iowa and other Midwestern states. They 
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could not possibly fit these prosperous farmers into the 
category of the “exploited.” 

Stalin was probably right in sensing that the dogmas 
of Communism could be maintained inviolate only by 
rigorously prohibiting a commerce of ideas between the 
two worlds. The current Russian bosses have embarked 
upon the adventure of reducing the height of the Iron 
Curtain, and they have thereby imperiled the fanatical 
basis of Communist power. Their present policy may be 
more formidable than the previous intransigence, but it 
is certainly not immediately as dangerous to the peace 
of the world. Certainly the danger of being involved in 
war, because the Communist oligarchs believed their own 
propaganda and therefore misjudged their foes, has been 
at least partially eliminated. 

If we may hope for the dissolution of the spirit of 
fanaticism, this hope does not include the disintegration 
of the Communist dogmatic base. Historical analogies 
suggest that the dogmas will be preserved for a long time 
after the fanatical fury of the dogmatism has disappeared. 
The most persuasive historical analogy is the political 
course of the Islamic movement. Moslem power was con- 
solidated in the Middle Ages and threatened the whole 
of Christendom much as Communist power threatens 
Western civilization today. Its conception of a necessary 
“holy war” against all infidels was analogous to the Com- 
munist conception of the inevitable conflict between capi- 
talism and Communism. The quasi-universalism of this 
Moslem power, transcending Arab nationalism while 
rooted in the Arabian world, is analogous to the relation 


between the pseudo-universalism of the Communist creed 
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and Russian nationalism. The rigorous equalitarianism 
of both creeds is similar even as the religious basis of 
political power is analogous. It must be understood that, 
while Communism is officially anti-religious, we may 
rightly speak of it as religious because it seeks ultimate 
ends, regarded as redemptive for the whole of mankind, 
by its political maneuvers. 

At one point, the analogy breaks down. The dissolu- 
tion of Moslem fanaticism did not occur until after it 
had involved the whole of Europe in war and had estab- 
lished its dominion over a considerable part of the West- 
ern world. But the inexactness of all historical analogies 
must not obscure the lessons which may be drawn from 
these analogies. The important fact is that Moslem 
fanaticism was gradually dissolved without any explicit 
disavowal of Moslem dogma. The complexities of history 
gradually made for dissolution of the fanaticism and the 
efficacy of the call for a “holy war.” The Sultan of Tur- 
key’s effort to call for a holy war when Turkey became 
involved in World War I proved abortive; his failure 
marked the end of the threat of Islam to any established 
order. In current history, its power had disintegrated to 
such an extent that it was not even able to unite the Arab 
nations against the establishment of the new State of 
Israel. 

We must expect the Communist dogma to be preserved, 
perhaps for ages to come, and the Communist oligarchs 
to pay lip service to it for many decades. Whether they 
are true believers or whether skepticism has corroded 
their souls may be politically irrelevant so long as they 
recognize that they cannot challenge the dogma upon 
which their political power rests. 

But it is not politically irrelevant in the long run, for 
the corrosion of skepticism among both leaders and fol- 
lowers may prevent proclamation of the “holy war” 
which we have dreaded so much. In that sense, the “big 
thaw” may he one of the most important events of con- 
temporary history. It may have ushered in a climate in 
which both a holy war by the Communists and precipi- 
tate action on our part to prevent a real or fancied holy 
war have become less probable. 

It may be significant that more danger seems to arise 
in the present instance from Chinese rather than Russian 
Communism. The Chinese seem still to be true believers 
and to possess all the original fanaticism which is being 
dissolved in Russia. For all we know, the fear of becom- 
ing involved in a war initiated by the Chinese may have 
been a contributing cause of the “new look” which Rus- 
sian policy has recently acquired. Whatever may be the 
truth about relations between the Russian and Chinese 
Communists, we cannot deny the fact that recent develop- 
ments are quite different from what anyone could have 
predicted when we were in the winter of our discontent. 
These facts do not encourage complacency regarding the 
Communist menace, but they do throw a ray of promise 
into what was hitherto a very dark future for mankind. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


T Is with deep regret and some 

diffidence that one feels obliged to 
question the wisdom of a decision 
by Konrad Adenauer. For the rugged 
old West German Chancellor’s record 
as a champion of European unity, 
American-European solidarity, and 
Western culture against the Com- 
munist totalitarian threat has been 
magnificent. It is difficult to think of 
one false step which Adenauer took 
before his mission to Moscow. 

By sheer force of personal leader- 
ship, he brought the German people, 
burdened with the hates generated by 
the Nazi regime, exhausted and apa- 
thetic after the war and postwar col- 
lapse, to a respected place in the 
councils of the world. Although other 
men were perhaps more directly con- 
cerned with Germany’s amazing eco- 
nomic comeback, German economic 
policy was Adenauer’s responsibility, 
and its success is to his credit. 

In his firm stand against neo- 
Nazism, in his insistence that Ger- 
many pay reparations to Israel for 
Nazi crimes against the Jews, in his 
clear grasp that Germany’s future lies 
with the West, in these and other at- 
titudes, Adenauer was consistently 
right and the free world owes him 
a tremendous debt. Not many states- 
men would have recovered so quickly 
from the shock of French rejection 
of EDC or cooperated so whole- 
heartedly in working out an alterna- 
tive formula for German 
ment within the Western coalition. 
Only when he went to Moscow and 
accepted the Soviet demand to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations without get- 
ting the slightest assurance of Soviet 


rearma- 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Et Tu, Konrad 
Adenauer? 


willingness to permit free German 
reunification did Adenauer seem to 
have abandoned long-range principle 
for short-range expediency. 
Obviously, this decision was not 
taken easily. Bonn’s delegation went 
to Moscow aware of the danger of 


? 


promoting a “two Germanys” situa- 
tion. The original West German stra- 
tegy had been to propose a commis- 
sion to study resumption of relations, 
if no satisfactory unity proposal came 
from the Soviet side. Certainly there 
was no such proposal; the Soviet 
leaders gave an ostentatiously friend- 
ly reception to their East German 
puppets immediately after Adenauer’s 
departure, But for some reason which 
is not entirely clear, the Chancellor 
changed his mind at the last moment 
and consented to immediate estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with 
Moscow. 

True, Adenauer was under strong 
pressure to make this decision. Much 
emotion had been aroused in Ger- 
many over the continued Soviet de- 
tention of German prisoners ten 
years after the end of the war. The 
Soviet Government admitted holding 
about 10,000; the German estimates, 
based on letters and stories of re- 
turned prisoners, run as high as 100,- 
000. The promise to release these 
prisoners was a powerful instrument 
of blackmail. 

Moreover, there was widespread 
feeling in Germany, based more on 
sentiment than reason, that it would 
be advantageous to deal directly with 
the Soviet Government. And _ there 
is some wishful thinking in Germany 
(although not so much as a few 








years ago) about commercial oppor. 
tunities in the Soviet bloc. 

On the other hand, establishing 
diplomatic relations with a Soviet 













regime which, especially since 
Geneva, had been blatantly rejecting 


free all-German elections, and main. 






taining its puppet regime at all costs, 
























was a fateful concession to the in — M 
definite partition of Germany. Hal — B 
Adenauer adhered to his original § D 
stand that there was no point in estab. 
lishing diplomatic relations until the 
problem of German unity was solved, — pt 
he might have incurred temporary § o 
criticism in Germany; but. in the § % 
long run, his prestige at home and § 1% 
abroad would have been strengthened. — 
It is hard to see what advantage a ju 
West German Embassy in Moscow — W 
(which raises the question of what § W 
happens when Bonn’s Ambassador § % 
meets the envoy of the Pieck-Ulbricht. — / 
Grotewohl regime) could offer to out- F 
weigh the obvious disadvantages ofa ‘th 
Soviet Embassy in West Germany. — 
Such an embassy will soon be a § 
rallying point and finance center for ‘ 





all pro-Communist and anti-Western 
elements. And the fact that Adenauer — “ 
could open diplomatic relations with 
a government which is responsible 
for the partition of Germany and — * 
which insists in deepening that parti: § “ 
tion is an invitation to uncommitted | 





countries throughout the world to be 
recognize the Soviet Zone regime. is 
The “spirit of Geneva” is as catch F ™’ 
ing as the measles. Its bad moral and FF ™ 
psychological effects in the satellite int 
countries were pointed out here on th 
August 22. It is not for American A 
statesmen to reproach Adenauer for 
following in Moscow the methods ba 
which they popularized at Geneva f “ 
Rather, the representatives of Amer: th 
ica, Britain, France and the Federal * 
Republic must work out a firm strat di 
egy. with German reunion in fret ¥ 
dom as one of its first demands, for f “8 
the next bout in Geneva. Work o : 
the build-up of the new German - 
Army, which derives additional ur Na 


gency from French preoccupation i 
North Africa, should also be vigor . 
ously pressed, 
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What Makes Herman Run? 


Reviewed by Leslie A. Fiedler 


Author, “An End to Innocence”; Professor 
of English Literature, Montana State University 


Marjorie Morningstar. 
By Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday. 565 pp. $4.95. 


By THE TIME these remarks ap- 
pear, the second or third printing 
of Marjorie Morningstar will have 
tolled off the presses; the movie 
rights will have been sold, and the 
reviewers will have finished saying 
just how bad the book is. Everyone 
will have his reward. The author 
will have learned what he already 
suspectel—that clean language and 
kashruth can make a profit; and the 
critics will have 
their own satisfaction what they al- 
ways knew—that they can tell a bad 


demonstrated to 


book from a good one. 

Yet, no one will be really happy. 
The reviewers, try as they will to 
concentrate on their own notices, will 
find themselves staring glumly at the 
best-seller list; and Mr. Wouk, de- 
spite his best efforts to see only the 
sales reports, will read __ bitterly 
through the reviews. The critics will 
begin early plotting to cut down his 
next novel, into which Mr. Wouk 
will already be planning to introduce 
another caricature of the gutless 
intellectual—even more devastating 
than his portraits of Keefer or Noel 
Airman or Geoffrey Quill. 

The trouble really lies in the 
ambiguity of the word “novel.” There 
are two kinds of books referred to by 
this word. though their ambitions, 
techniques and traditions are utterly 
different. To make matters even more 
confusing. the two forms are pack- 
aged the same way: bound in the 
same covers, wrapped in the same 
bright jackets, peddled through the 
same advertising media—even trans- 
lated, when successful, into the same 
paperback reprints. Under cover of 
their single name, they compete not 
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only for the markets and the mass 
audience, but also for the allegiance 
of authors. 

It is easy enough to distinguish 
between the sort of book written 
by Mr. Wouk and one written by, 
let us say, William Faulkner; but it 
is important to bear in mind that 
their difference is not one of degree, 
but one of kind. Mr. Wouk would 
not, granted the most improbable 
improvement — in skills, 
write The Sound and the Fury; and 


linguistic 


no softening of the brain or loss 
of nerve could lead Faulkner to pro- 
duce a Caine Mutiny. He could con- 
and worse 


ceivably write 


Sanctuarys, but at no point would 


worse 


they turn into anything remotely re- 
sembling Marjorie Morningstar. 

let the 
ancestry of our two sorts of novel 
bewilder us: at a certain point in the 
nineteenth century, a split that had 
been growing for a long time reached 
self-consciousness. The novel, which 


We must not common 


(in England and America at least) 
had been able to bumble along with- 
out theories and manifestoes, win- 
ning friends by pretending to be 
much less artful than it really was, 
reached a crisis. With the growing 
vulgarization of culture, its median 
of morality and technique had sunk 
lower and lower, until the serious 
writer felt driven to dissociate him- 
self. To the popular novel, he op- 
posed something called “The Art of 
Fiction.” To the lower type, he sur- 
rendered “morality, amusement and 
instruction.” keeping for himself 
“truth, freedom and form.” “Form” 
is, of course, the joker—a word 
nearly as offensive to the middling 


reader as “art”: “too frivolous to be 
edifying, and too serious to be di- 
verting . . . moreover priggish, para- 
doxical and superfluous.” 

Civil war had been declared. The 
novel, which had begun as the in- 
vention of the middle classes, had 
gone arty on them; and the novelist 
was not only busy biting the hand 
that fed him, but had joined the 
outcast poets in declaring that this 
was his raison d’étre. The anti- 
bourgeois novel did not remain con- 
tent with simply being more serious- 
frivolous than the middle classes 
could stomach; but it soon developed 
an anti-bourgeois program: attacking 
hypocrisy, wealth, thrift, cleanliness 
and the distrust of art, and espousing 
sexual freedom, radical political 
ideas—or simply skepticism. Finally, 
it embraced what seemed to be an 
endless series of experiments: shak- 
ing up syntax, challenging punctua- 
tion, despising logic and clarity. 

The moment of the most out- 
rageous assaults on traditional moral- 
ity and form coincided with the 
triumph of the novel as a genre over 
all other kinds of literature. And the 
middle classes soon discovered to 
their horror that in the colleges and 
schools the texts of the “Great Re- 
volt” (from Flaubert to Faulkner, 
from Joyce to Hemingway) were 
being taught as classics to their im- 
pressionable, discontented children. 

What, meanwhile, did they have to 
call their own? A form which grew 
progressively more vulgar and de- 
based (ignoring all the great modern 
masters as obscene or morbid or 
formless), and one whose function 
was no longer to refer, however 





imperfectly, to life, but only to re- 
mind its readers of odder examples 
of the same kind. No longer could 
a Dickens, a novelist both popular 
and great, happen half by accident. 
Everyone had fallen from the old 
ignorance; and the popular writer 
produced, instead of the old com- 
fortable bourgeois novel, only an 
anti-anti-bourgeois one. 

It is to this debased class that 
Marjorie Morningstar belongs; and 
it is for this reason that the critics’ 
comments on the schoolgirl insipid- 
ness of its language, the uncon- 
vincingness of its characters, the gen- 
eral flaccidity of its form are beside 
the point. Such a book is not bad in 
this sense by mistake; on the con- 
trary, that (as my _ twelve-year-old 
son likes to say) is the object! 

It is equally irrelevant to protest 
that the book is not true, to point 
out that Marjorie attends Hunter 
College in 1935 and apparently finds 
no more trace of Communists there 
than she does in the theater during 
the years that immediately follow. 
Politically as well as sexually, the 
book is expurgated: and I can hardly 
keep from crying out, “I was there! 
I know! This is a lie!” But, of 
course, I was not really there at all; 
the Hunter campus where I attended 
the student strikes against war, the 
New York theater where I applauded 
agitprop plays sponsored by the 
WPA—these are not on the map of 
the world of his heart’s desire that 
Mr. Wouk has created. Just as it is 
the function of the sub-novel to be 
“ood” rather than beautiful. it is 
its duty to be “honest” rather than 
true. 

The whole notion of “style,” with 
its implication that there is some- 
thing beyond its message in a novel, 
is foreign to this function and this 
duty. Indeed, such books as Marjorie 
appear in print only out of respect 
to the past, as a sentimental gesture. 
For writers like Wouk, book-form is 
an almost archaic survival, a_not- 
quite-dispensable stage on the way 
to becoming a movie. The only 
“esthetic” demand on such a pro- 
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visional form is that it provide the 
illusion of literacy (to which shreds 
of prestige still cling) without de- 
manding the effort of real reading. 

But chiefly, such a book is intend- 
ed to console and sustain the middle 
classes, by spiritualizing their world- 
ly ambitions without in any way 
inhibiting them, and without disturb- 
ing those who hold them. That is to 
say, the sub-novel has taken upon 
itself the functions of middle-class 
religion in its most degenerate form. 
It is in this sense the last Puritanism 
of all. And it is a sad reflection upon 
American Judaism, that the latest 
last Puritan turns out to be. in the 
guise of Herman Wouk, a Jew. 

I do not mean to imply that Mr. 
Wouk does not honestly believe what 
has turned out to be so rewarding for 
him to express. On the contrary, it 
is characteristic of the sub-novel that 
it come from the heart, a heart ig- 
norant of humanity and society, but 
incapable of subterfuge: and no 
high-brow has ever managed to 
counterfeit it in a desire to turn a 
dishonest buck. There is infinitely 
more dishonesty in the pages of 
any fashion-ridden, pretentious little 
magazine—but also infinitely more 
passion, insight, complexity and ter- 
ror. You pay your money and you 
take your choice. 


There is. 


smugness which 


however, a_ horrifying 
exudes from the 
writing of one who knows, like Mr. 
Wouk, that he has the best of two 
worlds: that he is at one and the 
same time being good and making 
good. And it is this aura of assured 
success which gives to Marjorie the 
pharasaical air which so infuriates 
the critics. How dare he be so sure, 
so undisturbed in our uncertain and 
anxious world? One is tempted to 
give for Mr. Wouk the answer of 
the old Jewish convert in the Yiddish 
joke to the small Jewish boys who 
heckled his  streetcorner 
“Heathen, go away and let a Jew 


> 


sermons, 


make a living!” 

After all, what harm is he doing? 
One does not have to accept his 
morality; if he tells us that religion 











is good (but does not quite tell us 
what religion is, beyond keeping a 
kosher house). that virginity is good, 
that even money and success cannot 
destroy these goods—we do not have 
to believe him: but, on the other 
hand, we cannot accuse him of up. 
dermining the commonwealth. Whom 
is he bothering? And if he manages 
to spice his sermons with a little 
humor, provided chiefly by poor, 
old-country Jews with hearts of gold, 
we have no grounds for complaint, 
“Morality and _— entertainment”— 
what else can a resonable man ask? 

But this is not all we get. There 
is instruction, too: a kind of Cook's 
tour of comfortable bourgeois Juda 
ism, a supplement to the Life article 
on the religion of the Jews. The book 
is cannily arranged to provide a Bar 
Mitzvah, a Jewish funeral, engage. 
ment, wedding, even a Seder—the 
works. And though nothing goes off 
perfectly at any of these events, the 
complications are never more serious 
than in Henry Aldrich. After all (the 
Gentile reader learns), the Jews are 
“just folks,” too—just like everybody 
else, only less so! 

All the time, of course, a kind of 
bowdlerization has been going on, 
probably not even on the level of 
consciousness. Such bloody and bar. 
barous survivals as the Brith, the 
feast of the circumcision, are not 
portrayed; and of Marjorie herself 
we never learn whether along with 
her two sets of dishes she has also 
embraced the Mikvah, the ritual bath 
after menstruation required of the 
orthodox. Mr. Wouk, who has boast- 
ed of portraying sailors without pro 
fanity, can also boast of having 
written about love without referring 
to the sexual organs, and of religion 
without pain. 

His is the genteelest of beliefs, 4 
little quaint sometimes but never 
disturbing. The emphasis is not oD 
what one believes, but on what one 
eats; not on what is, but on what 
one chooses to dream: the particular 
“psychic shelter” behind which one 
hides from the problematical and 
horrible. “Let me ask you,” the most 
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sympathetic male character in the 
book demands of our Marjorie, 
“didn’t you feel . . . more at home 
in the world, warm, safe, good, while 
you were observing your laws?” It 
is not merely a matter of making 
Judaism simply its “dietary laws” 
(all religions have them), but of 
making those laws only a way to 
“peace of mind.” In the end, one is 
left with the impression that the 
prophets and the Talmudists had en- 
gaged in a writing job whose ends, 
whatever their awkward archaic 
means, were not very different from 
those of Mr. Wouk in writing Mar- 
jorie: to make the inhabitants of 
Central Park West (as well as those 
who only aspire to such heights) feel 
“warm, safe and good.” 

Yet, what better way, after all, to 
put our neighbors at ease than to 
report that our religion, too, has dis- 
pensed with the absurdities of faith 
and suffering and God? Is Mr. Wouk 
not striking a blow for tolerance and 
intergroup understanding? Perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of his 
book is its celebration of the strange 
new detente between the Jews and 
middle-class America. We are in the 
honeymoon of this relationship, and 
Marjorie must be permitted the warm 
sentimental glow proper to such an 
occasion. 

Jew 
from a bugaboo to a sentimental hero 
of the enlightened has influenced all 
levels of society and of the arts. In 
the literature of recent years both in 
the United States and Europe, au- 
thors Jewish and Gentile alike have 
begun to portray the Jew as a figure 


The transformation of the 


symbolizing our common fate. In 
the serious novel, this process has 
been going on for a long time, with 
Joyce’s re-embodiment of Ulysses as 
Leopold Bloom, with Kafka’s revela- 
tion that the Wandering Jew is really 
Everyman, and with Saul Bellow’s 
metamorphosis of Huck Finn into 
Augie March. 

In general, the point of such trans- 
formations is to suggest that we live 
in an age of rootlessness and aliena- 
tion and terror, in which the condi- 
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tion so long thought of as peculiar to 
the Jew becomes indistinguishable 
from the common lot. This is neither 
a cheery nor a reassuring point; and 
it is, therefore, not surprising to find 
the sub-novel of Herman Wouk sub- 
stituting for it its precise opposite: 
the contention that the Jew was never 
(or has, at any rate, ceased to be) 
the rootless challenger, the stranger, 
which legend has made him, but 
instead is the very paragon of the 
happy citizen at home, loyal, chaste, 
thrifty—and successful. 

For this reason, the portrait of 
Marjorie does not develop out of the 
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WOUK: ‘IS GOOD, MAKES GOOD’ 


rich highbrow Jewish literature of 
the United States, in which the Jew 
stands for the rebel, the artist. the 
outsider; it is not from the work of 
Delmore Schwartz or Samuel Roth 
Bellow that her world is 
derived, but from fictions of the mass 


or Saul 


arts, the area of “entertainment.” At 
best, Wouk’s notions of Jewish family 
life and courtship seem derived from 
the mocking (and only slightly senti- 
mental) example of Arthur Kober’s 
My Dear Bella; at their worst, they 
reflect the maudlin self-congratula- 
tion of Molly Berg’s radio serial, 
The Goldbergs. 

Actually, just as he provides a 
literature with all the pleasures of 
illiteracy, and a religion with all the 





joys of non-belief, so also Mr. Wouk 
makes possible a _ philo-Semitism 
with all the comforts of anti-Semit- 
ism. For beside his  soft-hearted, 
handball-playing slobs and_ladies’- 
magazine secret agents of “good 
Jews,” there are his “bad Jews.” 
These—cynical, Bohemian, negative, 
neurotic, given to talking of books 
and Freud—we recognize as the 
“typical Jew,” who has played the 
hero in scores of anti-bourgeois 
books and done even better as the 
villain of hundreds of bourgeois 
ones. 

Mr. Wouk carefully labels such 
villains for us by giving them as- 
sumed Anglo-Saxon names—Geof- 
frey Quill, Noel Airman; it is, for 
him, the ultimate sin, to shake off 
the “Schwartz” or “Shapiro” to 
which one was born. At that, Mr. 
Wouk is a step closer to frankness 
in Marjorie than he was in The 
Caine Mutiny, where the obviously 
“Jewish” intellectual, Keefer, was 
passed off quite unconvincingly as a 
Gentile; while the only declared Jew 
made his entry as a pilot, war hero 
and chauvinist, and exited spoiling 
for a slugfest with the corrupt reader 
of James Joyce and Hemingway. 

But Mr. Wouk’s main effort here 
is directed not toward proving that 
the intellectual is an inauthentic Jew, 
but to convincing us that the au- 
thentic Jew is the girl next door, the 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi, the Pure 
Maiden of bourgeois romance. In the 
end, “My Dear Bella” turns out to 
be the heroine of the first great 
novelist of the Western world: the 
incomparable Clarissa of Samuel 
Richardson. 

But how poor Clarissa is fallen! 
No longer does she choose to die 


‘when her honor (in which Mr. Wouk 


still tells us he believes) is lost, but 
prefers to marry an athletic lawyer 
and endure middle-class comfort. No 
longer is she an almost mythic source 
of power, a secular Saviour, with a 
piety and sexuality both felt, for all 
their absurdly conventional dress, as 
real and terrible; she has become a 
silly girl who turns into a dull sub- 
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urban lady, a ghost who is head of 
her Hadassah chapter. 

Between Richardson and Wouk 
falls the shadow of Flaubert—who 
has taught him, as he has taught us, 
what bourgeois life has become, what 
dreams and frustrations the daugh- 
ters of Clarissa have inherited where 
the bourgeois revolution has become 
business-as-usual. has_be- 
come Emma Bovary. But this truth, 
which his facts insist on_ telling, 
Wouk’s “honest” resolve to lift up 
our hearts censors. He wants to pro- 
tect us, along with Marjorie Morgen- 


Clarissa 


stern, from dreams of glory and 
disillusion alike—to save us from the 
Seducer for happy endings in Ma- 
maroneck. 

Who is the Seducer in Wouk’s 
novel. the modern counterpart of the 
irresistible Lovelace, whose struggle 
with the unmovable Clarissa all of 
Europe once followed through a mil- 
lion words? This time he is Noel 
Airman (“Ehrman” by birth, but he 
has changed his name from “man of 
honor” to Luftmensch), actor, pia- 
nist, playwright, Don Giovanni—but. 
above all. turncoat Jew and Bo- 
hemian. The struggle is superficially 
over the same prize as in Richardson. 
the virginity of a girl. Indeed. it 
takes Marjorie some 400 pages to be 
deflowered: but it takes her nearly 
200 to eat a strip of bacon, and so 
intent is Mr. Wouk on keeping it 
clean that the latter fall seems realer 
and more moving. 

But. as in Richardson. the sexual 
struggle is intended to be symbolic 
as well as physical—in the older 
book, a contest between the repre- 
sentative of middle-class piety and 
the spokesman for aristocratic cynic- 
ism, the class struggle in the boudoir. 
Lovelace and Airman are alike se- 
ducers and free-thinkers, with a 
beauty and grace beside which mid- 
dle-class manners and morality seem 
grubbily and unpleasantly safe: but 
where Lovelace was an aristocrat, a 
survivor of a dying but clearly de- 
fined class, Airman is not sure where 
he belongs. For he is intended to be 


an intellectual—miserable imitation 
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of Noel Coward that he actually is— 
the equivalent in the lower-middle- 
brow imagination of the Dandy and 
the poete maudit. 

Here, at last, is the real subject 
of the book, its underground theme. 
The bourgeoisie has won its fight 
against the old nobility, and the last 
item on its Bill of Rights is the 
Freedom from Seduction. But sud- 
denly, from among its own sons, a 
new enemy appears to cry that there 
is no seduction, that all is permitted, 
that the values for which the fathers 
fought are lies. 

There is historic justification for 
replacing Lovelace with Airman; for 
on the model of the former, Rousseau 
made St. Preux, from whom Goethe 
concocted Werther; and from Werth- 
er have descended all the portraits 
of the artist as a young seducer down 
to our own time. In the struggle 
between Clarissa as “My Dear Bella” 
and Lovelace as a Jewish Noel Cow- 
ard, there can be only one outcome: 
the temporary victory of the Enemy 
(Marjorie is deflowered and turned 
into Morningstar) and his final de- 
feat (he proposes marriage. which 
she rejects to become true Morgen- 
stern again). 

It is not enough, however, for 
Wouk to bring his artist-villain down 
to defeat: he is compelled also to 
shame and humiliate him, as_ he 
shames and humiliates his double. 
Geoffrey Quill, a highbrow author 
with an assumed name and no audi- 
ence—who is mean to his old father. 
Noel must end up weeping for all 
he has thrown away, at the $6.500 
wedding where Marjorie enters into 
her own, confessing by that act that 
in the whole garish spectacle there is 
a good greater than any he has 
dreamed. And he must 
from that ritual recantation to his 
final fate as a third-rate television 
actor, married to a woman who was 
probably a Nazi. 

His supreme punishment is not in 
writing for TV, but in not being suc- 
cessful at it; for in Wouk’s world 
virtue is rewarded with success. That, 
indeed, is how we know it as virtue. 


fall even 









How else? Certainly, by the close, 
Marjorie has succeeded and has been 
given her reward: along with the in- 
evitable sorrows of her life, a good 
husband, a “nice home,” a daughter 
just like herself and, above all, faith 
—everything which Noel has all 
along predicted as the final horror 
which awaits her. 

What, then, is Wouk trying to 
prove? That one man’s hell is an- 
other’s heaven? Nothing so relatiy- 
istic as that. What he is after is to 
demonstrate once and for all that 
what our fathers have so long he. 
lieved is heaven is heaven. despite 
what the intellectuals say. But he is 
fighting a personal battle, too—seek- 
ing in his own eyes forgiveness for 
his virtues. To the honest woman, 
each whore seems a reproach: to the 
successful middle-brow literary man, 
every highbrow failure a threat. The 
question will not be downed: Is the 
conclusion of Marjorie, the fate of 
Herman Wouk, Happy Ending or 
Bitter Collapse? 

Behind the mask of self-compla 
cency which begins by offending us, 
we discover terrible depths of in- 
security. Not that Wouk doubts his 
success—but he is not sure that suc- 
cess is not a final failure. Suppose 
Noel was, after all, right? Then 
what? We remember that Wouk was 
not always the acclaimed author of 
The Caine Mutiny, that he began as 
the brash, uncertain writer of Aurora 
Dawn, a “highbrow” book, though 
one based not on the practice of 
Proust or Kafka, but on Fielding. 

I do not know whether he read at 
that time Diana Trilling’s advice to 
slough off his pretentiousness and 
settle down to writing nice “light 
literature”; but the universally un- 
favorable reviews must have wounded 
him. At any rate, by the time of The 
Caine Mutiny his sense of rejection 
and bitterness have been embodied 
in the character of Keefer, the novel- 
ist-cynic-mutineer, who wins success 
($1,000 down from “Chapman 
House” plus a forecast of fame and 
a marriage to Hedy Lamarr) by 
writing a novel full of cynicism about 
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the Navy and “hair-raising sex 
senes” in a style derived from “Dos 
Passos and Joyce and Hemingway 
and Faulkner”! 

Before all this glory, the protagon- 
ist, Willie, accepts for himself a hum- 
ble lot, teaching English in a second- 
rate college. What else does this cor- 
rupted world offer one resolutely 
anti-avant garde and committed to 
middle-class values? But Keefer, 
proved a coward at the Caine court 
martial and faced down by the fight- 
ing Jew, Greenspan, exits with his 
“face distorted as though in a spasm 
of pain,” crying out: “Don’t envy my 
happiness too much, Willie.” It is 
more characteristic of Wouk than 
Keefer that he says “happiness” 
where he means “success.” 

In a not unprecedented irony, this 
sublimation of envy and celebration 
of failure led Wouk to one of the 
most astonishing successes of recent 
publishing history; so that he could 
no longer pretend to believe the 
always incredible legend that in our 
society Joyce plus sex and cynicism 
hits the big money, while a humble 
devotion to the more battered plati- 
tudes produces only righteous pov- 
erty. Wouk, who had glorified failure 
and condemned his mythical high- 
brow opponent to success, had now 
the more difficult task of coming to 
terms with his own triumph. 

And so the “intellectual,” who 
before had testified to the superiority 
of defeat to “happiness,” had once 
more to emerge, this time as Noel 
Airman-Geoffrey Quill, to tell the 
reader that victory also is sanctified, 
and to exit an aging, balding fail- 
we. It is an utter defeat he endures, 
sel against the assurance of the book 
itself, whose success, one realizes, 
would mean nothing without the van- 
quished highbrow to grant it the 
recognition of his tears. The entry 
of the newly rich into the house of 
culture demands for its full savor the 
Presence of the dispossessed owner, 
at the window looking in. 

Or perhaps it is better to put the 
tase in the metaphor of Wouk’s own 
book. Through the rose-trellis and 
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down the rose-strewn steps of the 
Lowenstein Catering Company’s top- 
price wedding, Marjorie-Wouk must 
walk into the arms of the suburban 
bourgeoisie to his accommodation 
with middle-class comfort and vulgar- 
ity. Lest this seem “a blaze of silly 
costly glory,” he must find Keefer- 
Airman-James Joyce looking up at 
him, not in the expected scorn, but 
with a “baffled, vacant” stare, his 
“eyes wet.” This Wouk can write, 


but, alas, he cannot really believe. 
The ghosts of Faulkner and Heming- 
way and Proust, which haunt the 
bourgeois un-novel, haunt him with 
especial fury; and that is why each 
of his books must become, behind its 
avowed subject—whether a mutiny 
on a minesweeper or marriage on the 
West Side of New York—still an- 
other version of a conflict of values 
which neither success nor failure can 
settle once and for all. 





A New Study of Nazism 


By Eugene Sekulow 


Department of Political Science, Johns Hopkins University 


INCE THE conclusion of hostili- 
-~ ties in 1945, much ink has been 
used in an effort to recount the hor- 
rors unleashed on humanity by the 
nation which gave the world Goethe 
and Beethoven, Schiller and Schu- 
bert. Even apologists have taken 
pen in hand to explain away that 
which the world found so hard to 
believe. Yet, comparatively little has 
been written about that concept, 
Nazism, which was the cause of the 
agonies inflicted on mankind for 
twelve terrible years. Except for a 
few endeavors explaining the opera- 
tional aspects of Nazism (the works 
of Kogon and Poliakov are out- 
standing), the literature is almost 
without any detailed analysis and 
description of the origins and ideo- 
logical development of Nazism and 
the manner in which it was able to 
capture the minds and condition the 
reactions of the German people. 

Arild Haaland, a Norwegian who 
has spent eight years in studying 
and writing about the subject, has 
just completed a pioneer sociological 
work on the background of German 
Nazism. Mr. Haaland, working with 
funds from the Christian Michelsen 
Institute, undertook labors which 
have borne fruit in the form of the 
book Nazism in Germany. Published 
in Norwegian, its greatest shortcom- 


ing will be its limited public. 


With amazing care and attention 
to detail, Mr. Haaland has produced 
a book which traces soberly the 
sordid story of German Nazism as it 
unfolded in 1933 until its near- 
demise in 1945. It is not an his- 
torical account in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term. Historical materials 
were readily used, but as sources for 
a more sociological discussion. The 
author’s intention was not just an- 
other book to join those already 
legion on the more ordinary aspects 
of the “German question.” In this 
he was eminently successful. His 
purpose can best be described as the 
utilization of that integrated method 
of which Karl Mannheim has been 
the prime exponent: that an encom- 
passing social phenomenon is _ best 
illuminated through the use of tech- 
niques from closely related discip- 
lines. 

With 
Haaland begins his discussion by 
stating the problem and by defining 
his conception of Nazism. From this 
he arrives at the various types of 
Nazis and the several forms in which 
Nazism found expression. In _ this 
description of the extent of Nazism 
in the personality, and the nucleus 
in the individual and in society on 
which such an ideology was able to 
thrive, the pioneer work of Hannah 
Arendt apparent. In a 


impressive accuracy, Mr. 


becomes 
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carefully organized and well docu- 
mented commentary, Mr. Haaland 
discusses those fundamental charac- 
teristics common to all men but 
which had a development peculiar 
to Germany. Emphasizing the fact 
that any nation, given the same com- 
bination of conditions at the same 
time, could have evolved in the same 
way, he examines the particular con- 
ditions in the light of the several 
theories of frustration and aggres- 
sion first discussed by William 
Sheldon and Thorstein Veblen. 

With the foregoing as background, 
Mr. Haaland devotes the major por- 
tion of his work to a factual account 
of the Nazi development of the con- 
sequent German disposition, and the 
manner in which it was given pre- 
determined expression. He describes 
vividly the program as it was de- 
signed to play on those elements 
common to all national characters, 
but hyperactive in the German 
through deliberate cultivation. Clear- 
ly, the technique of reconstituting 
the German national character in the 
Nazi image was designed to utilize 
every elementary frustration, every 
natural ambivalence, every peculiar 
cultural pattern. This careful sowing 
of the seeds of Nazism in the fertile 
soil described could result only in 
a horrible harvest of hate. 

In the annals of human history, 
there is no single more crucial mass 
phenomenon than Nazism. Con- 
sequently, the collected data on the 
subject can and do logically give 
rise to the most varied hypotheses. 
For one thing, the groups concerned 
in such an examination are so vari- 
able. For another, the groups used 


as examples can have the most di- 
versified origins. If the more ag- 
gressive attitudes receive more atten- 
tion, it is not because they were 
simply more infamous or more wide- 
spread than others, but because they 
were centrally directed as an essen- 
tial part of the Nazi movement. 
Common to this entire background 
are the several types of frustration 
expression which have their origin 
fundamental human 


in the most 


mechanisms and_ predispositions. 
Among these possibilities, the most 
unlikely is some innate urging to 
aggressiveness. While the desire to 
retaliate appears to be a natural re- 
action in most human associations, 
this desire is generally curtailed, and 
what might become widespread ag- 
gressiveness is modified, despite the 
numerous and frequent disappoint- 
ments which life ordinarily brings. 
However, in the instance under con- 
sideration this natural desire to re- 
taliate, which is common to all, was 
clearly exploited and transformed 
into an urge to aggressiveness. 

Of the more time-tested hypothe- 
ses among those of the social sci- 
ences, there are few which have 
withstood change. A contemporary 
one for which Mr. Haaland suggests 
amendment is that attempting to 
explain a mass phenomenon like 
Nazism through the use as a ref- 
erence point of a definite psycho- 
logical type such as the schizo- 
phrenic or paranoiac. Using such 
types and explaining why they 


should be specially dominant in 
Germany and thus present a fertile 
field for exploitation means improp- 


erly dramatizing a supposed natural 
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difference between Germans and 
other peoples. 

Similar hypotheses have been used 
in an attempt to account for most 
other factors in the growth of Nazism 
as peculiar to the German national 
character. If some one of these 
factors is to be particularly signif- 
cant, its meaning must come from the 
decided differences in emphasis with 
which the factor was nurtured in 
Germany. However, on this point 
our information is too deficient to 
allow for more than careless and 
superficial generalization. 

In any case, for this difference to 
come about in a country, Mr. Haal- 
and suggests that there must be a 
system of education (relying on the 
schools, religion, recruit training), 
customs and usage in which natural 
tendencies are developed into na 
tional aggressiveness; this was the 
major cause of the occurrence in 
Germany of that which did not de- 
velop elsewhere. And he suggests 
further that, without that system, it 
would not have occurred even in 
Germany. Though in general terms 
he offers possible ways in which the 
desirable result of proper channeling 
of aggressiveness might be achieved, 
Mr. Haaland admits that ordinary 
insights into the basic assumptions 
and operation of Nazism produce no 
panaceas but merely the chance of 
understanding the disease. 

Nevertheless, in the meantime it 
will have been useful to find the 
origin, and to contemplate the forms. 
of this movement which claimed to 
have discovered the solution to 
Europe’s problems. That this claim 
was advanced is not nearly so un 
believable as that a cultured nation 
with a great and rich history could 
have swallowed such nonsense with 
such tragic results. And, if Mr. 
Haaland is correct, a better under- 
standing of how this was possible in 
Germany, and is still possible there 
or anywhere else, makes us _ better 
able to confront new movemenls 
which also pretend to have dis 
covered the solution to the world’ 


problems. 
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Good Books That Die on the Vine 


By DeLancey Ferguson 


Former Chairman, Department of English, Brooklyn College 


PUBLICATION by a university press 
is one of the more dignified ways of 
attaining obscurity. The author so 
given to the world can realize how 
apt was Don Marquis’s quip that 
publishing a book is like dropping a 
rose-petal into the Grand Canyon 
and waiting for the echo. 

Toward highly specialized works, 
public silence is inevitable. The 
sholar who establishes the precise 
date of Chaucer’s Troilus expects, 
and gets. only the judgment of his 
peers in the columns of a few schol- 
arly journals, anywhere from six 
months to three years after the re- 
view copies go out. But university 
presses publish other things which, in 
subject and presentation, might in- 
terest a good many people who are 
not scholars in the academic sense. 
Books dealing with limited phases of 
history or biography can give pleas- 
ue to readers already on speaking 
terms with the subject. Quite a num- 
ber of people who like Dickens would 
enjoy George H. Ford’s survey of his 
critical reputation.’ if they knew the 
book existed. 

If they live within the circulation 
area of the best New York papers, 
such readers have a chance of hear- 
ing about such books. The Times and 
Herald Tribune do send universitv- 
press hooks out for review. and as 
often as not the reviews get printed. 
In the mid-summer slack season. the 
university hook may fare better than 
it would in fall or winter. This sum- 
mer, for instance. Mr. Ford’s book 
Was even reviewed by Lewis Gannett 
in the daily Herald Tribune. 

But, just as Mr. Dooley said the 
Supreme Court follows the election 
teturns. so the editors must keep an 


— 
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plickens and His Readers. By George H. Ford. 

ubeeton, 318 pp. $6.00. 

Stephen Crane’s Love Letters to Nellie Crouse, Ed. 

pe hy H. Cady and Lester G. Wells, Syracuse. 87 
» $2.50, 
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eye on the business office. Space be- 
ing limited, only superhuman virtue 
—or folly—could give a university 
book precedence over a Literary 
Guild selection good for a full-page 
ad. The newspaper, moreover, is a 
mass-circulation medium; for one 
reader interested in hearing about 
the by-ways and by-products of a 
biographer, a hundred, or a_thou- 
sand, want to hear about the latest 
headliner. So the university book’s 
review may stand in galleys for 
weeks before space opens. Sometimes 
space never does open. 

This is what happens in the met- 
ropolitan area. The rest of the coun- 
try lacks even this half- or quarter- 
hearted coverage. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, for instance, is a state capital and 
a university town. Yet, the only book 
news a Madisonian gets, unless he 
subscribes to the Times or the Satur- 
day Review, is Sterling North’s syn- 
dicated column. Nationwide, the situ- 
ation gets steadily worse, as_ the 
number of intelligent newspapers and 
magazines steadily shrinks. 

The two books here considered are 
typical of scores, though Mr. Ford’s, 
as we have noted, has had better than 
average luck. It deserves it. No one 
who reads this urbane study of Dick- 
ens’s literary reputation, from Pick- 
wick until now, will ever again be 
too deeply impressed by the abso- 
lutist tone of any literary criticism. 
The critics turn out to be as much 
the slaves of fashion as women are; 
they can go from literary crinolines 
to literary sun-suits, and back, with 
the same bland conviction that the 
latest thing is what the world has 
been looking for all along. 

The Stephen Crane book? is some- 
thing quite different: a new chapter 
in the life of one of America’s most 
original and most baffling geniuses. 
In the year of fame that saw the ap- 


pearance of both The Black Riders 
and The Red Badge of Courage, 
Crane fell in love with an Akron girl 
named Nellie Crouse, who was easy 
to look at and vivacious as well. She 
did not marry Crane, but before she 
dismissed him she had received seven 
of the most intimate letters he ever 
wrote. His contemporaries thought 
him ruthless in his portrayal of 
life; he was equally ruthless in por- 
traying himself. “When I reached 
twenty-one years,” he told Miss 
Crouse, “and first really scanned my 
personal egotism I was fairly dazzled 
by the size of it. The Matterhorn 
could be no more than a ten-pin 
to it.” 

He balanced such self-appraisal 
with similar appraisals of others. 
Thus, Richard Harding Davis “has, 
I believe, the intelligence of the aver- 
age saw-log and he can no doubt 
enjoy anything.” And again, “There 
is only one person in the world who 
knows less than the average reader. 
He is the average reviewer.” But this 
asperity masked a profoundly sensi- 
tive spirit that could say, “For my 
own part, I am minded to die in my 
thirty-fifth year. I think that is all I 
care to stand.” He had his wish, with 
six years to spare. 

Such glimpses of the inner life of 
a unique spirit should interest almost 
anyone who knows The Red Badge 
and The Open Boat. But how much 
chance has the average reader of 
learning that the glimpses are obtain- 
able? Unnoticed by the press at 
large, this book will reach the shelves 
of college libraries, for the little self- 
hybridizing academic world keeps 
abreast of such publications. But the 
larger world of intelligent general 
readers does not, for it has no way of 
learning that such books exist. Will 
there ever be a U.S. equivalent of the 
London Times Literary Supplement? 
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‘On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet. From the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. Pre- 
sented by S. Hurok. At the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Catch a Star. Lyrics by Paul Webster 
and Ray Golden. Music by Sammy Fain 
and Phil Charig. Sketches by Danny and 
Neil Simon. Supervised by Ray Golden. 
Presented by Sy Kleinman. At the Ply- 
mouth Theater. 

The Brattle Shakespeare Players in 
Henry IV Part One. Directed by Jerome 
Kilty. Presented by Jean Dalrymple for 
and at the New York City Center. 

Varcel Marceau in an Evening of Panto- 
mime. Presented by T. Edward Hambleton 
and Norris Houghton for and at the 
Phoenix Theater. 


HIS SEASON has begun with a 

boom. The usual spate of August 
announcements has been followed by 
more than the usual number of Sep- 
tember openings. Some of these are 
renewals or replacements: the return 
of Anastasia and Victor Borge, the 
success of Melvyn Douglas as Paul 
Muni’s successor in Inherit the Wind. 
Some are swift seasonals. The glid- 
ing Ice-Capades of °56 have already 
given way to the galloping Rodeo. 
The Brattle Players are in their final 
days at the City Center. The Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet at the Metropolitan has 
a little longer stay. With Margot 
Fonteyn at her beautiful best, with 
Beryl Grey returning in winning 
grace, this group continues to make 
strong claim to being the world’s 
best ballet company. Down at the 
Phoenix Theater, T. Edward Hamble- 


ton and Norris Houghton are giving 


largesse to lovers of the theater by 
bringing the French pantomime artist 
Marcel Marceau here for a fortnight. 
His is the first salvo in the return to 
our Salute to France—already fol- 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


New Season Opens 
With a Boom 


lowed by our old friend Maurice 
Chevalier, with the Comédie Fran- 
caise packing trunks for a late Octo- 
ber visit. The D’Oyly Carte Company 
has begun its Gilbert and Sullivan 
season. Carmen Amaya ushers in 
October with her brief but colorful 
appearance. It is as though the birds 
were displaying their plumage before 
setting off for winter quarters. 

The earliest of the 
“come to stay” is the light and easy- 
going revue Catch a Star. This offers 


newcomers 


simple, unsophisticated, but frequent- 
ly fresh entertainment. Many of its 
starlets have come from the training- 
ground of Camp Tamiment, some by 
way of the once-Tamiment now TV 
director Max Liebman. Best of these 
is Trude Adams, who sings To Be or 
Not to Be in Love and other songs 
with an ingratiating personal touch. 
David Burns is given too little to do; 
Pat Carroll doesn’t glean much fun 
from the 
“Arty,” a travesty of the motion pic- 
ture Marty, has amusing moments, 
especially for those who haven’t seen 
the film. Similarly, the Calypso car- 
nival divorce court number is more 
entertaining to those without memo- 
ries of Gilbert’s Trial by Jury. The 
individual numbers are less happy, 
on the whole, than the group spirit; 
but there are enough spirit and gai- 
ety to make the revue a welcome fore- 
taste of the unusually large number 
of musicals the season holds for us. 
Also a sample of group spirit is the 
work of the Brattle Players, in 
Othello and Part One of Henry IV. 
Without stars, this Cambridge group 
establishes an authentic mood. Par- 
ticularly in the history chronicle play, 


proceedings. The skit 





the old spirit is recaptured. The stir 
of Falstaff and his fellows, the rouse 
of the court and the camp—the farce 
and the force in the feudal divisions 
then fusing to form a single people 
—gain power and dignity through 
the intelligent and cooperating zeal 
of this troupe. 

At the other extreme, the solo 
work of Marcel Marceau, “BIP” the 
mime, gives shining example of indi- 
vidual artistry. We should have liked 
to see him in a mime drama. witha 
company presenting a full play; but 
we were delighted with his series of 
samples. The demonstrations of style 
were surpassing, as his lithe body 
and mobile countenance carried us 
right into his feelings, while he 
walked against the wind, or climbed 
up and down imaginary stairs, or set 
up his easel to paint, or tried to 
skate—or was within half as many 
minutes a dozen different persons in 
a park. Most vivid of his numbers 
was the surprising act where through 
some 90 seconds we watched him 
change from youth to age, fading out 
a lifetime, drooping to die. before 
our eyes. There flashed to mind the 
condensed motion picture of a flower, 
within a minute welling from bud 
through blossom and full flower to 
over-blowth and the petals’ fall. 
Comic or poignant, multiform—even 
in his announcement placards achiev- 
ing beauty—M. Marceau is a gen: 
ine artist in a small but lovely field 
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DEAR EDITOR 





COOL APPROACH’ 


Today’s intellectual leaders were the enthusi- 
astic radicals of yesterday. In the 1930s, they 
had the thrill of being young Socialists and sup- 
porters of Norman Thomas, or they had energy 
outlets derived from the vast governmental ex- 
pansion inaugurated by the New Deal. John 
Dewey's concept of creative intelligence made 
them tingle and quiver with a feeling of power. 

Quite neglected, however, is the postwar gen- 
eration of those with intellectual leanings. For 
us, Richard L. Schoenwald has overlooked some 
very pertinent points in his generally well-taken 
article, “The Cool Approach” [THe New Leap- 
rm, September 5]. Can our generation really find 
cause to feel thrilled with politics today? Are 
the Democrats such angels or the Republicans 
such villains? Have our liberal leaders per- 
formed so well in positions of power that un- 
restrained cheering is in order? Do we really 
have cause to display eagerness in the fight for 
needed social reforms which in turn spawn giant 
bureaucracies that tend to degenerate and slip 
from our control? Is there a bandwagon to hop 
on in the important fight to keep the West 
armed, when we know that arming subjects our 
democratic institutions to tensions and may 
destroy them? It would be wonderful to go all- 
out for civil liberties, but we must be wary of 
the insidious forces which have breached our 
security. Can we still be enthusiastic and bub- 
bling over with righteousness in the continuing 
fight for Negro emancipation when this emanci- 
pation means the Negro must be a strict con- 
formist and demonstrate he is a “good sport” in 
order to show himself deserving? 

No, Mr. Schoenwald, our generation has no 
choice but to be “cool.” 


Woodside, N.Y. Marvin MAURER 


Does Mr. Schoenwald’s article imply that we 

are to prefer peace at any price to avoid the 
mushroom in the sky? Some of his statements 
are most provocative and need further elabora- 
tion, ie: “Today it is not polite to care more 
than a little.” This is painfully borne out in the 
apparent about-face of our foreign policy in 
connection with the Armistice Agreement and 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission in 
Korea. If Mr. Schoenwald speaks the truth, then 
we will not let ourselves become excited over the 
troubles that beset our staunch Asian allies. 
No one should be surprised at our apparent 
indifference toward our Asian allies, for we 
Americans of varying nationalities feel very little 
kinship even with our European brethren behind 
the Tron Curtain. We have forgotten too soon 
the horrors of Dachau, Lidice, Vorkuta and the 
other “unmentionable” names of the past. 

If we believe strongly in our heritage of free- 
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Tue New LeEapER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


dom for all men, then we should speak out with 
great warmth, not coldness, with the ultimate 
prospect of freeing the poor wretches of Eastern 
Europe and the Asian mainland from their 
tormentors. 
Orchard Park, N.Y. D. W. NicKLas 
While we thoroughly enjoy each and every 
issue of THe New Leaver, Mr. Schoenwald’s 
article has indeed warmed the cockles of our 
hearts. 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


‘PACIFISTS’ 


In “The Economics of Coexistence” [NL, 
September 26], Christopher Emmet says: “If 
Adenauer has appeared to weaken .. . in his 
Moscow negotiations, the fault must rest with 
the immense pressure of pacifist opinion which 
the spirit of Geneva has unleashed.” Isn’t it 
curious that this “pacifist” opinion didn’t induce 
from Eden and 


Max H. Doner 


any concessions Eisenhower, 
Faure? 


San Francisco 


MICHIGAN’S FEPC 


I recently came across Howard D. Hamilton’s 
excellent article “Michigan’s New Fair Em- 
ployment Law” [NL, June 20], and I should 
like to add a few facts concerning its passage. 

Actually, the FEPC Law passed by the Mich- 


igan State Legislature this spring had been the 


Rosert TWAYNE 


subject of an intensive campaign for the last 
11 years, rather than just the 6 years referred 
to by Mr. Hamilton. And while the role of the 
venerable Judge Louis C. Cramton, former U.S. 
Congressman and now member of the Michigan 
State House, is all that Mr. Hamilton described, 
and the law properly is dubbed “the Cramton 
Act,” there were other important elements in 
the campaign. 

Michigan’s four-term Democratic Governor, 
G. Mennen Williams, stated repeatedly that he 
considered the matter of passing an FEPC Law 
“a non-partisan, all-American requirement.” He 
assured the legislators of his signature on a 
good and workable FEPC Act. In addition, the 
Democratic minority in the Legislature re- 
frained from introducing its own FEPC bills, 
not wishing to make the issue a partisan one. 

Perhaps the chief element in the successful 
conduct of the campaign, however, was the fact 
that a heterogeneous group of good civic forces 
was able to work together, under one roof, for 
the passage of the FEPC bill. The Michigan 
Committee on Civil Rights, founded by the late 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Grand Rapids, 
Francis J. Haas, supplied such a roof. Direct 


participants were such major 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


and _ indirect 








SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New LEAperR. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, THe New 
Leaper, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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CONTINUED 


Michigan organizations as the Detroit and the 
Michigan Council of Churches, embracing some 
16 religious denominations with over 1500 par- 
ishes throughout the state; the Detroit Jewish 
Community Council, with 335 affiliated organi- 
zations; Polish American Congress; the CIO 
and AFL; the Archdiocesan Catholic Women of 
Detroit and Michigan, and the United (Prot- 
estant) Church Women of Michigan; the Con- 
sumer’s League; the Prince Hall Masons; the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and many others. 

Mrs. Olive R. Beasley was the executive di- 
rector of this committee. In 1955 it was suc- 
ceeded by a coalition known as the Michigan 
Coordinating Council for FEPC, under the 
chairmanship of the President of the Michigan 
Lutheran Synod, Dr. Frank P. Madsen. Rabbi 
Morris Adler, Vice President of the Jewish 
Community Council of Detroit; Bishop George 
W. Baber of the AME church; and Msgr. 
Arthur F. Bukowski, President of the Aquinas 
College at Grand Rapids, served as co-chair- 
men. Attorney Edward M. Turner, President of 
the Michigan Conference of the NAACP, served 
Marvin Meltzer of the Michi- 
gan Labor Committee for Human Rights and 
the Jewish Labor Committee served as_ the 
secretary-director. 


as the treasurer. 


All national agencies wholly or partially in 
the community-relations field helped unstint- 
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ingly with advice, materials and information. 
Their local affiliates actually participated in 
the fight. The 
sulted 


long, hard campaign finally re- 
in a change in attitude among the 
legislators who privately referred to the FEPC 
bill as “the church bill.” 


Detroit B. M. Jorre 


GREATER GOOD 


Please accept my expression of sympathy for 
the recent flood disaster which engulfed your 
printing plant in East Stroudsburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

The law calls such untoward events “an act 
of God.” This implies the Providence of God, 
which implies that nothing happens without the 
permission of God. This implies further that, 
ultimately, untoward happenings are for some 
greater good afterward. 

Tue New LEADER, under its excellent editors, 
has certainly weathered many great hardships. | 
pray that it will meet this latest seeming trial. 
Disaster may mean that “the stars are against 
us,” but by no means can it signify that God is 
not with us. I pray that you will continue to 
have His blessings on your work and life in the 
cause of truth and justice. 

Nazareth, Mich. 
Sister M. Barpara McCarthy, S.S.J. 


SEEN 
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25% DISCOUNT 


on almost all books 


This unique club offers savings 
as you purchase books OF YOUR 
OWN CHOICE. No selections 
made for you. Your only obliga. 
tion is to purchase four books 
a year. 





This is all you have to do: 
1) Deduct 25% from 
list price. 
2) Add 15¢ a volume 
for postage. 
3) Enclose payment with 
order. 





Special bonus offers with each 
purchase—savings of over 50% 
on selected titles. 


MERRICK BOOK CLUB 
P.O. Box 52, Merrick, N.Y. Dept. NL 








THEATER PARTIES 


Ali trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader The- 
atrical Department. Phone ALgon- 
= 5-8844. The New Leader 
heatrical Department, 7 East 15th 
St., N.Y.C. 
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AT NEVINS 9350 
on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
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Henry rons e James CAGNEY 
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Warnercolor Saenabenss StereoSound 
“URANIUM FEVER" 
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with ROBERT FOSSE - KURT KASZNAR - RICHARD YORK - LUCY MARLOW - screen Play by BLAKE EDWARDS and RICHARD QUINE 
Based upon the play ,“My Sister Efleen”, by Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov « Produced by FRED KOHLMAR » Directed by RICHARD QUINE 


NOW! 


VICTORI 


BROADWAY & 
46th STREET 


DOORS OPEN 
9:45 am 
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‘EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN anp FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Oreh. $6.90; Loges 
$5.75; Mezs. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Leges $3.45; Mezs. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
Moves to Mark Hellinger Theater, Nov. 7 


—Chapman, News 
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IS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated 

. large finished garage on a fully land- 
scaped Yq acre lot—$11,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 100% mort- 
= available. On bus line to El, near 
hila, Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- 
wood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 
... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 








DEBS CENTENNIAL DINNER 
A Centennial Tribute to 
Eugene Victor Debs 


Speakers 
ROGER BALDWIN 


American Representative, 
International League for Rights of Man 


A, PHILIP RANDOLPH 
President, 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
NORMAN THOMAS 
and 


THE DEBS SAGA 


A dramatic sketch presented by the 
Rebel Arts Players 


For Reservations at $5.00 a plate, 
Write or Call 


SOCIALIST PARTY LOCAL NEW YORK 
303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
GR 5-6621 


DEBS CENTENNIAL DINNER 
Friday, Oct. 14, Hotel Shelton 
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co-starring 
LILLIAN GISH with JAMES GLEASON 

EVELYN VARDEN- PETER GRAVES 

and Don Beddoe - Gloria Castilo - Billy Chapin - Sally Jane Bruce 

Directed by 


CHARLES LAUGHTON 


Screenplay by JAMES AGEE - Based on the Novel by 
DAVIS GRUBB + Produced by PAUL GREGORY 
Released tnru UNITED ARTISTS... 
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TRANS-LUX Theatres 


“THRLNG... Wate Deamey's “ivetur fostre! 
GRIPPING . . 
orawaric’ = THE AFRICAN LION 


a w EXTRA! TECHNICOLOR 
ENCELLENT?” Walt Disney's PETER and the WOLF 


TRANS LUX NORMANDIE °* Si, 2t dh Ave. 
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Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“A musical wow!”—ZUNSER, CUE 
“IT'S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER” 
in CinemaScope and Color starring 
GENE KELLY - DAN DAILEY - CYD CHARISSE 
DOLORES GRAY - MICHAEL KIDD 


Directed by GENE KELLY and STANLEY DONEN - Produced by ARTHUR FREED 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 


ON STAGE: “SALUT A LA FRANCE” — Dazzling, color-splash spectacle 
“er produced by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
\ Choral Ensemble... Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 








YEP, JERRY— 
IT’LL PAY OFF 
LIKE A 
U.S. SAVINGS BOND! 


”*«. Start your ball rolling today towards 
carefree tonaorrows through Payroll Savings 


may seem farther away to you 
than the 18th green to a begin- 
ner on the first tee. But time 
has a way of sneaking up on us. 
Where will 1975 find you? In the house 
of your dreams-—golfing through the lazy 
days of retirement? Dreamed-of goals are 
possible if you start investing now in 


U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Tee off here 


Join the Payroll Savings Plan. Just tell 
your company pay office what you want 
to save each payday. They'll save out that 
amount from your check before you have 
a chance to spend it. 


Keep your eye on the ball 


When enough money is in your account, 
your company will buy you a U. S. Series 


E Savings Bond. Then just sit back and 
watch your savings grow! 


The follow-through pays off 


Hang onto every Bond you get! When 
held to maturity, each Series E Bond pays 
an average of 3% per year compounded 


semiannually. With the automatic exten- 
sion privilege it will go on paying that 
same fine interest for 10 more years. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








